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Art. I, —1. System der Christlichen Moral. Von D. Franz 
Votxmar Reinuarp. Wittenberg. 1814. System of 
Christian Morals. By Dr. F. V. Remuarp. Five volumes. 

Christliche Sittenlehre. Von Dr. Wituetm Martin 
Leserecut De Werre. Berlin. 1819-23. Christ- 
ian Ethics. By Dr. W.M.L. De Werre. In three vol- 
umes. 

. Theologische Zeitschrift. Von ScuiereRMacHER, De 
Werte, und Liicxe, Herausgegeben. Kritische Ueber- 
sirht der Ausbildung der Theologischen Sittenlehre in der 
Evaneelisch Lutherischen Kirche seit Calixtus. Von Dr. 
W. M. L. De Werte. Berlin. 1819-20. Theologi- 
cal Journal. Edited by Scuuerermacuer, De Werte, and 
Liicke. Two Articles upon the progress of Theological 
Ethics in the Evangelical Lutheran Church since Caliz- 
tus. By Dr. W. M. L. De Werte. 

. A General View of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
chiefly during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
By the Rienr Honorasie Sir James Macxintosu. Phil- 
adelphia. 1832. 


WE have traced the progress of Christian Ethics up to the 
time of the Reformation. We now turn to the Protestant age 
of the Church, and would consider the service which Prot- 
estantism has performed in developing the Ethics of Christ- 
lanity. 

I. Moral science did not advance in the age of the Reform- 
ation as much as we might upon first thought suppose. The 
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moral earnestness, the opposition to popish corruptions, the 
strict regard for Scripture among the early reformers, of course 
contributed greatly to purify and enlarge practical morality, but 
by no means tended in an equal degree to promote the study 
of moral science. ‘The reformers were too busy with denounc- 
ing the vices of the Roman Church, controverting its dogmas, 
expounding the letter of Scripture, to afford much time for 

inquiring into the nature and office of reason and conscience, 

and studying into the elementary principles of that moral law, 
written by God upon the human heart, and fully manifested in 
his Word. Yet the free, earnest spirit of the reformers con- 
tained within itself the germs of all subsequent progress in 
moral as well as in theological science. 

The spirit of freedom, which had been awakened in individ- 
ual minds often before, was roused at the Reformation through- 
out the German nation. Germany was the first to throw off 
the fetters of Romanism. Faith in Christ and the original rev- 
elation freed the mind of man from the chains and limitations, 
which time and national prejudice had thrown around it. Lu- 
ther found the antidote for the corruption of the Church and 
the creative power for its renovation, when he rebuked the ar- 
rogance of the priesthood, and maintained faith in Christ and 
the Scriptures as the supreme standard of all truth, and the ul- 
timate source of religious consolation. Still the Reformers were 
exposed to peculiar dangers. 

The study of the Christian revelation could be carried on 
only by the historical investigation of Scripture and its critical 
interpretation, not by immediate insight. Hence there was 
danger of yielding too much to the critical understanding, and 
giving it preponderance over the sentiment of faith and the 
spirit of piety. It was indeed necessary to bring the whole 
force of the understanding to bear against existing errors, and 
to destroy existing evils. But the predominant tendency in the 
age of the Reformation was rather towards destroying than to- 
wards creating anew; and when the first glow of ardor had 
cooled, it was to be feared that the spirit of skepticism might 
take a destructive turn, and blight the germ of the new order 
of things. ‘The desire to be free from the Catholic Church 
threatened to terminate in general discord, to destroy the com- 
munity of worship, and the brotherhood of believers. The 
disuse of former means of nourishing piety among the com- 
munion of believers exposed their religion to the danger of 
degenerating into mere dogma or speculative belief. 
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It might well be expected, that the free spirit of the Reform- 
ers would destroy all tyranny over conscience, war with every 
form of spiritual despotism, and do a noble office for moral 
truth as well as political liberty, by vindicating the dignity of 
the human soul. But this expectation is disappointed. Fora 
long while the old republican spirit in the church had been ex- 
tinguished ; aristocracy, monarchy, and at last despotism had 
one after another seized upon the church government. Only 
under the protection of the temporal power could the new 
church meet the force of Papacy, armed as it was with earthly 
weapons. ‘The impulse to the Reformation came from the 
people, and their guides, the theologians ; but the princes lent 
their might to the work, and helped overcome the opposition to 
the cause of the faith. ‘The old priesthood, strangers to the 
true Christian spirit, ceased, and the new servants of the word 
abjured all hierarchical sway, which had been so much abused. 
But this did not revert, as it should have done, to the congre- 
gations, but was seized upon by the princes; and although they 
exercised it only through the clergy and by their counsel, yet 
these latter became in spiritual things the servants of the prin- 
ces, and the external independence of the church and its pub- 
lic spirit passed away. ‘Thus the form of things was reversed ; 
the church, before mistress of the state, was now subject to the 
state, and received from it, at least in external matters, laws. 
But through the republican spirit of Switzerland, the Zwing- 
lian, Calvinistic church received an independent constitution, 
with which a church discipline was connected, so strict as not 
to spare even princes, and to punish heretics with death,—a 
discipline of which but a passing shadow remained in the Lu- 
theran church. In England a kind of Catholic hierarchy re- 
mained standing under ‘the protection of the king. Thus the 
Reformation failed in vindicating religious liberty from en- 
croachment, and in diffusing through the church a sense of 
moral dignity and moral freedom. 

In Germany, with the decline of public spirit in the church, 
public spirit in the state declined also. No longer united by 
an ecclesiastical tie, the nations were separated, and were asso- 
ciated together only in the common concerns of learning and 
commerce. ‘The decay of national communion was attended 
with a decline of moral earnestness. 

By their condemnation of the formal ceremony of Roman 
worship, the reformers favored a more spiritual devotion in the 
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churches, but at the same time they rejected some of the out- 
ward aids which promote pious sentiment; they sundered the 
covenant between religion and the arts, and gave to the servi- 
ces of the sanctuary too much of a coldly intellectual charac- 
ter. In their opposition to monasticism, they put an end to 
monastic life, with its indolence and corruption; but they did 
not pay sufficient regard to the spirit of renunciation and con- 
templation, which the cloister contributed so much to foster, and 
in some respects they tended to secularize religion by engaging 
it in the struggle for the favor of the world. This change in 
the tone of religious sentiment could not but act upon morals. 

We have spoken of some of the circumstances that had an 
indirect influence upon morals in the age of the Reformation. 
A glance at the doctrinal creeds of the reformers will reveal 
some more direct influences upon moral science. Luther re- 
jected the odious scholasticism, which had served to justify 
every superstition, and drew only from the Bible and from his 
own fervent religious mind. The study of the ancient lan- 
guages, which came into vogue just before his day, had 
awakened a taste for exposition and historical research, and this 
spirit of investigation is characteristic of the theology of this 
age. Philosophical speculation was wanting especially in Lu- 
ther and Melancthon ; Calvin possessed more of it. Yet the 
philosophy which he applied to theology was rather a formal 
logic, as was also the case with that of Melancthon. Thus a 
new, but more simple and moderate scholasticism again found 
entrance into the church, and, had the historical taste again be- 
come dormant, might have restored the sway of lifeless dog- 
matism. Indeed this was the case in Luther’s time, in the 
controversy about the Lord’s Supper, in which mere criticism 
was employed, and still later in the most unhallowed and use- 
less controversies. The recognition of Scripture, as the only 
and supreme standard of belief, led to a sort of idolatry of the 
letter, and did injustice to the living spirit in the human soul. 
Reason was despised, and every free movement of mind was 
regarded with jealous eye. 

"The controversy with the Papacy led Luther very justly to 
the Pauline-Augustinian doctrine of faith in grace by Christ, or 
of justification, and this doctrine indeed contained an essential 
truth. Yet in its train were all those austerities and misappre- 
hensions which Augustine had introduced, and which Luther 
was not able to soften and toremove. “ Morality »’ as De Wette 
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remarks, “was thereby liable to be thrown into the shade, and 
this in a manner actually took place. The most important 
other doctrines remained unquestioned and veiled in formulas, 
in which the fathers and councils had placed them, as for in- 
stance the doctrine concerning Christ, the Son of God and 
man. It may indeed be maintained, that this doctrine, which 
yet constitutes the centre of the whole Christian Religion, was 
kept somewhat in the background. At least, the problem of 
the union of divinity and humanity i in our Saviour was not ra- 
tionally solved. Christ was regarded less as the divine reason, 
the Word, than as the mediator; and the doctrine of atonement 
and grace gained a disproportionate preponderance, that was 
dangerous to the spirit of morals. Luther is great through his 
earnest rich mind, his courageous zeal, his deep living spirit ; 
but his theology cannot be compared in respect to scientific 
character with that of the fathers of the first four centuries, and 
that of his followers, who did not inherit his spirit, took a still 
lower stand, as our survey of moral science will show.” 
Properly speaking, we cannot attribute any moral system to 
Luther. Opposition to Jewish and Popish legality carried him 
so far as to reject from Christianity all moral law, and to la 
stress upon faith alone. He accepted two parts of revelation ; ; 
the Law and the Gospel; the former gives commands, the 
latter does not command, but calls upon us only to believe ; 
the former, since man on account of his inability cannot fulfil 
it, terrifies and threatens, the latter promises forgiveness of sin 
and salvation. By the law he did not understand merely the 
Mosaic ; he regarded this as obligatory only in so far as it is 
natural and inscribed upon the heart of man; hence he under- 
stood by law the natural law also, and even in the New Testa- 
ment and the teachings of Christ he found Jaw; but he would 
consider Christ not as lawgiver, but as Saviour, and would not 
make of the Gospel a book of law. Law was to him only an 
outward mirror, an external admonition, which merely says 
what we ought to do, but does not give the power and will ac- 
tually to do it, and hence excites in us the feeling of inability, 
discord and dissatisfaction. And he is right in as ‘much as man 
is not much helped by any mere law, not even the natural ; 
just as in education it is not words, censure, precept, but vital 
instruction that is decisive. ‘The power and the spirit, at the 
same time with the consoling sense of pardon, he found only i in 
faith. In his view this consisted partly in humble recognition 
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of our own weakness and unworthiness, partly in elevation of 
the mind towards the divine holiness, power, and wisdom, 
whereby it is reconciled with the Deity, furnished with divine 
energy and filled with divine love. In his short commentary 
upon Galatians he says: “ ‘That is the law of the spirit, which 
is neither written with any letter, nor spoken by any word, nor 
conceived by any thought; but it is the living will and the 
feeling life, and entirely the thing, which is written only in the 
hearts of the faithful by the finger of God through the Holy 
Spirit.” Speaking of magistracy he remarks: “For such 
as live in this faith there is no law. As the apple-tree, 
not by virtue of a law prescribed for it, but by its own genius, 
bears its fruit, so are all Christians so natured by faith, that 
they act well ‘and rightly better than they can be taught by 
any laws.” ‘Good religious works,” he says in his Sermon on 
Christian freedom, “never make a good religious man, but a 
good religious man makes good religious works. As the trees 
must be before the fruits, and the fruits do not make the trees 
either good or bad, but the trees make the fruits, so man must 
be good or bad before he does good or bad works.” 

Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith was accompanied 
by the Augustinian doctrine of human inability, which makes 
it naturally impossible for man to perceive and perform what is 
truly good without the aid of divine grace. Luther grants that 
right reason is the cause of all virtues, but only in things, 
which are subject to reason, as, for instance, in driving and 
governing cattle, building houses, and planting fields; but he 
denied its capacity in higher concerns. In political and civil 
affairs reason guides to what is most useful and honorable in a 
physical and worldly point of view. But how can it be called 
good in higher and spiritual things, he asks, whilst it is without 
the knowledge of God, and has departed from the will of God? 
Although the commandments are written upon the hearts of all 
men, yet their hearts are so darkened by the devil, that they 
cannot see nor recognise them. Luther denied that the free 
will of man can turn either way towards good or evil. It 
either follows the devil or God. ‘“ These, like two conflicting 
kingdoms, exert a powerful influence upon the human will, 
which must be as a slave, yes, as a horse, which follows the 
guidance of the rider. If we suppose the will to be free, then 
either the call of the devil is nought, or if the call of the devil 
avails anything, then the free will is nothing but a horse, which 
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the devil rides. Since Scripture praises the grace of God, the 
will cannot be free; for wherefore was grace given, if the free 
will were strong enough before? If God has foreseen and 
foreordained all things, “and all takes place by his will, there 
can be no free will in man.” Hence the peculiar idea of Lu- 
ther was, that man, as a being standing alone, has no indepen- 
dent force, and ever resigns himself to the blow which comes 
upon him from the w orld, from society, from the decree of des- 
tiny ; and hence he laid so much stress upon humility, resigna- 
tion, susceptibility. And if he had not so exaggerated “this 
doctrine, as to seem to deny the relative limited freedom of 
man, moral science would have gained rather than lost by it. 
In his own mind, at least, this conviction was accompanied by 
a truly pious devotion to the work given him of God to do, 
with a magnanimous self-denial, and a constant watchfulness 
against the wiles and temptations of the devil. He was no 
self-seeker, and paid little regard to his own personal affairs ; 
he felt himself to be an instrument of Christ, whom the devil 
seemed everywhere to beset. 

From these principles, rightly viewed, a system of morals 
might perhaps be developed; but Luther was incompetent to 
the task. He indeed grants, that faith may be united with the 
law in the same mind, but he fails to give a clear idea of their 
union. ‘The law should not only call sinners to repentance, he 
alleged, and serve moreover as an admonition to the just, inas- 
much as they live in the flesh ; but faith should-also open into 
the knowledge and fulfilment of the law. Controverting An- 
tinomianism, he denies that his doctrines of grace tend to dis- 
parage the moral law, and maintains that as faith begets love, 
it is also its office to comprehend and discharge the law of love, 
and thus morality stands by the side of faith. Had Luther 
considered Christ not merely as mediator, but also as moral 
exemplar, his contemplation of him upon this side would have 
given him the rule and compass of moral science, and he would 
not have sought for morality: mevely in the ten commandments 
and in what relates to them in the New ‘Testament, but he 
might have set forth a properly Christian moral system. But 
he was too much taken up with combating Catholic legalism, 
to occupy himself with the problem of a union of faith with 
moral science. In other respects bis whole works are full of 
the most living moral spirit, and show sympathy with the whole 
range of life. He was no canting bigot, without fervor and 
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force, but rather an example of the union of earnest faith with 
the freshest social affections. He was no gloomy recluse of the 
closet; he glowed with fervent zeal for his own Germany. He 
is a pattern, alas, too little imitated, of ardent piety cheering 
and inspiring common life. In this respect his example is 
more significant in its moral bearings than whole libraries of 
ethical abstractions. 

The chief merit of the Lutheran view of ethics consists in 
its freeing the conscience from the host of traditions and church 
ordinances, and returning home to the true doctrine of Christ- 
ian freedom. We can now almost for the first time hear of 
morality, since previously, at least in public, only legality, the 
righteousness of outward works was taught. Luther performed 
a great service for Christian morals also by diffusing broader 
and stricter views of the requisitions of the commandments, 
and denying the erroneous distinction which had been made 
between these and the precepts of the Gospel. He also freed 
Christians from the yoke of vows; at first he attacked monas- 
tic vows and the arbitrary dispensations of the Pope, but at 
last he rejected vows entirely, since they were wont to be made 
without faith, and from regard to mere works. 

The principles of Melancthon are essentially the same, with 
the exception that he softens the severity of the Augustinian 
creed by the admission of a codperation of man with divine 
erace, which has been called Synergism. By this departure 
his centle disposition was manifested, rather than his philosoph- 
ical acumen, and he therefore failed to solve the problem whol- 
Jy, although he must be considered as the most liberal and ra- 
tional of the reformers. It is certainly true that the human 
will cannot be regarded as passive, yet its activity must be as- 
cribed to divine agency, which grants and continues the power 
of action. The doctrine of Melancthon has had a good ‘n- 
fluence in cherishing moral confidence, whilst it bad its origin 
in moral sentiment ; but it was of little direct avail to science. 
It excited a warm controversy, which was settled by the Form- 
ula of Concord, which restored the Lutheran doctrine. Me- 
lancthon differed in a manner from Luther, by laying more 
stress upon g cood works than he did. Major, who maintained 
the necessity of good works to salvation, and seemed to trench 
too much upon the doctrine of justification, went too far, as 
well as Amsdorf, who taught that good works were hurtful to 
salvation; and the Formula of Concord justly declared the 
controversy a war of words. 
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In his Locis Theologicis, Melancthon has treated of the 
principles of morals, and indeed with a scientific precision 
which is not found in Luther. The law of nature, recognised 
by Luther, he defines as the sum of certain practical principles, 
which have the same certainty as the speculative, and which 
would be as clear and sure as these, if our nature had not been 
darkened by the fall; hence doubt and contradiction ; there is 
a perception of the law, but it lacks definiteness. As to the 
extent of these principles, they go no farther than the distinc- 
tion between good and evil. The natural law is represented 
as the innate knowledge of the divine law. Melancthon made 
a distinction between the divine, natural, and human law. The 
divine does not, like the human, demand merely outward com- 
pliance, but the obedience of the whole inner man also. He 
regards as divine the law revealed in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, although he admits three kinds of Mosaic laws, the 
moral, ceremonial, and judicial, and holds the moral contained 
in the decalogue as alone binding. ‘The natural law coincides 
with the moral part of the revealed law, and he attempts to 
throw light upon this coincidence. 

The origin of sin Melancthon derived from the free will of 
Satan and of man, and absolved the Almighty from the charge. 
He regarded sin as an action or inclination, which conflicts with 
the law of God, offends God, is condemned by him, and liable 
to eternal punishment, unless it is forgiven. His distinction 
between pardonable and deadly sins is worthy of notice. 
Deadly sin is that which is deserving of eternal punishment 
from God. He censures the schoolmen, who considered as 
pardonable the sins which are without the law of God, and 
not opposed to it. In the unregenerate he declares every sin 
to be deadly. In the regenerate he holds original sin and 
many of the actual sins which conflict with the law of God, 
but which the regenerate resist, and many sins of ignorance 
and omission, to be pardonable; those on the contrary are 
mortal sins which are done on purpose and against the con- 
science. Melancthon, wholly in the Protestant spirit, founded 
this distinction upon the accountability of man, and not upon 
the outward relations of things. 

Calvin, the strict champion of the Augustinian creed, labored 
to prove against the attacks of opponents, that this creed is not 
incompatible with moral effort and moral science. Against the 
objection, that the reprobated man would strive in vain to please 
VOL. XXX. — 3D S. VOL. XII. NO. II. 20 
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God by innocence and righteousness, he replied in his Institutes 
by declaring that this effort could come only from election, and 
that he who is reprobated is certainly sinful, and by this proves 
his sinfulness. ‘I'he objection, that by the doctrine of election 
all exhortations to pious life are made useless, he disarmed by 
appealing to the example of the Apostle Paul, who, although 
the explicit preacher of the election of grace, was yet very 
zealous in exhortation. ‘The principle, that we are not called 
to unrighteousness, removes all doubt in his view of this point. 
The sermon which aims to lead men to the true end and to 
keep them in the right way, should take its course, but this 
ought not to conflict with the doctrine of foreordination, which 
reminds believers, that they should not glory in their privilege 
as their own property. In fact it is only a proof of a false 
conception of the doctrine of election by grace to regard it as 
incompatible with morality ; although certainly Calvin’s mode 
of setting forth the doctrine might give occasion to such doubts, 
and certainly Calvinism has often led to practical fatalism. If 
we regard the power of man as limited and dependent, we do 
not deny its existence, and if we own that man can reach the 
mark only by the aid of God, we by no means deny, that he 
must strive towards this mark. 

Calvin himself, in connexion with the doctrine of regenera- 
tion, gives in his Institutes an outline of Christian morals. On 
account of the sluggishness of men, who need incitements and 
aids, he deemed it useful to collect from the Scriptures the 
rules of Christian life, in order that those who are studious of 
improvement may not err in their endeavors. ‘The instructions 
of the Bible upon morality he did not find so satisfactory and 
methodical as philosophical morals, but still they were not 
without order and a mode of teaching, which is more certain 
than that of philosophers. He distinguished two main divis- 
ions in this biblical instruction. ‘The one treats of the influ- 
ence of that love of righteousness, to which we are not prone 
by nature, the other treats of the prescribed rule of conduct, 
which will not let us stray from the path of righteousness. 
Hence the first part contains the motives to goodness, and 
Calvin derives these from a fellowship, established by redemp- 
tion, with the God of holiness, and with Christ our exemplar. 
We should be holy since God is holy; and therefore he has 
called us to become holy; not from the merit of our holiness 
have we entered into communion with him, but holiness is its 
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bond. But in the fact, that Christian morality sets before us 
in Christ the pattern of a life acceptable to God, Calvin placed 
its main superiority over philosophical morals, which could 
command nothing but conformity to nature, whilst the former 
demanded likeness with God, and manifested it in an encour- 
aging example. After a close exhortation to false and insin- 
cere Christians, he exhorts those who feel themselves still im- 
perfect, not to lose courage. ‘They should press on to the 
mark of perfection, and not wilfully fulfil one part of the di- 
vine will to the neglect of another; they should not flatter 
themselves, nor exercise any culpable indulgence, but they 
should not be led to despair through extreme severity. 

The second part of Christian morals contains the rules of 
Christian life. Calvin admits a Christian code of morals, by 
which the Mosaic law is more satisfactorily defined. He 
lodges the main principle of this code in self-denial, or the 
surrender of man and his will to God, his separating himself 
from the world, and renouncing himself, his reason and will, 
living only for God, and doing all to his glory. The first step 
is for man to give up himself, in order to direct the whole force 
of his mind to obedience towards God. ‘This transformation, 
the first step to true life, has been unknown to the philosophers. 
They have made reason the mistress of life; but the Christian 
philosophy subordinates this to the Holy Spirit, in order that 
man may no longer live for himself, but that the life of Christ 
may have the supremacy within him. ‘The second step con- 
sists in our not seeking our own, but what is according to God’s 
will and redounds to his honor. He, who does not live in this 
self-denial, will, if he does not live in sin, yet do good merely 
from vanity. According to the precedent of the Apostle 
Paul, Calvin reduces the whole Christian life to the three vir- 
tues of temperance, justice, and piety. ‘Temperance compri- 
ses chastity, moderation and the worthy use of earthly goods 
and the endurance of want of them; justice comprehends all 
duties of equity in rendering to each man his own; piety unites 
those, who are separated from the impurity of the world 
through true holiness with God. ‘The hope of immortality 
and retribution serves for incitement. Self-denial has reference 
in part to our neighbors and in part to God. We ought to 
prefer others to ourselves, and live wholly for their good; false 
self-love is the principal obstacle to this virtue, as love (chari- 
ty) is its root. Self-denial in reference to God leads us to 
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equanimity and patience. It frees us from restless striving af- 
ter earthly goods, and fills us with confidence in God and with 
resignation to his will. A higher degree of self-denial is bear- 
ing the cross after the example of Christ, which especially 
serves to draw us away from the love of this world, and to lead 
us to the contemplation of the future life. At last precepts are 
given upon the use of the present life and its goods, wherein 
the two extremes, too great strictness and intemperance are to 
be avoided. God has created the goods of this world not 
merely for necessity, but even for comfort; hence too great 
strictness is to be avoided. It redounds very much to Calvin’s 
honor, that in this outline of Christian morals he has penetrated 
so deeply into its essence, and attempted to unfold the contents 
of the Christian code. But he gives it merely upon the nega- 
tive side; morality with him is withdrawn from what is human, 
not its completion and glorification. The unity of the human 
and the divine was not clear to him. 

Calvin was very rigid in practice. The church discipline 
which he introduced into Geneva opposed all excesses with 
inexorable severity ; the drama and dancing were particularly 
forbidden as immoral. ‘This strictness passed over into the 
French and Scotch Reformed Churches, whilst the Swiss, 
Dutch, and German Churches more or less relaxed from it. It 
is moreover a characteristic of the Calvinistic morality, that it 
not only practised in deed upon the principle, that heretics 
should be punished with death, but also defended it in a trea- 
tise. As Calvin looked upon the relation of the church to the 
state, he was not wholly wrong; he had in his mind the idea 
of a theocratical republic, and he who attacked the foundations 
of religion, committed in his view the greatest civil offence. 
But considered in itself, such severity is wholly opposed to the 
spirit of the Protestant Church, as well as to the spirit of Him 
whose kingdom is not of this world. 

We have now closed our survey of moral science in the 
age of the Reformation, and considered the influence of the 
early Reformers upon Christian morals. We have not scru- 
pled to draw very freely from the works before us, and especially 
from the historical sketch of ethical science in the second vol- 
ume of De Wette. In reflecting upon the ethical labors of the 
Reformers, let us remember in our dissatisfaction with their re- 
sults, that these men were active, sectarian theologians, and 
that their scientific tendencies were rather in spite of their the- 
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ological biases than actuated by them. To their credit also be 
it said, that the light thrown by them upon ethics was not de- 
rived from the schools of philosophy, for modern philosophy 
had not as yet begun her glorious career. Descartes had not 
yet spoken and revolutionized metaphysical and moral science, 
by turning the mind inward upon itself, and teaching how to 
make mental philosophy an experimental science by “ observa- 
tion of the phenomena of consciousness. We now pass on to 
the second period in the history of Protestant Ethics, or the 
period succeeding the Reformation and extending to the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. 


II. The Protestant Church began in controversy, and in 
controversy both political and ecclesiastical its character was 
formed. ‘There was scarcely any communion among believers 
except one of strife. Religious hatred divided individual prin- 
ces and territories, and sectional jealousies completed the 
schism. ‘The moral life of the church suffered much from the 
prevalent strife and the lack of catholic sympathy. There 
was indeed great zeal for truth and freedom of conscience, but 
this zeal was too unenlightened and feeble, besides being too 
merely negative in its tendency to spread the true spirit through 
society. ‘The minds of many, unsatisfied by so much mere 
negation, sunk into fanciful mysticism, and a host of mystical 
sects sprang into being. ‘The better spirits in Germany deeply 
felt and deplored the prevalent corruption of the church, and 
undertook a reform. John Valentine Andrea was especially 
prominent in this movement, but was able to accomplish little, 
except to rouse the church somewhat from her torpor and pre- 
pare the way for more powerful influences. Philip James 
Spener was the man raised up by Divine Providence to rouse 
religion from its deadly sleep. In his Pious Wishes, ( publish- 
ed in 1675,) he mourns over the sad condition of the Christian 
Church generally, and the Lutheran communion in particular, 
the unworthiness of the larger part of the clergy, the bad spirit 
of theology, which had become so estranged from active piety, 
the prevalent indifference towards predominant vices, the want 
of church discipline ; declared his wish for a reformation, espe- 
cially for the establishment of church discipline ; and proposed 
for the diffusion of better religious knowledge an improved 
mode of theological instruction and devotional culture. With 
this plan he connected the view, that all Christians are united 
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in a spiritual priesthood, and that the theology of the regener- 
ate is the only truly enlightened theology; by this view he 
sought to remove the sharp distinction between clergy and 
laity and promote a general participation in the affairs of the 
church. Religious fraternities or colleges of piety were soon 
established throughout Germany, but they took a sectarian 
character ; for which however their opponents, who misappre- 
hended them, were somewhat in fault, although the especial 
cause lay in the ascetic strictness of Spener and his followers, 
the Pietists. This pious man failed to effect the general re- 
form of the Protestant Church, which he so worthily undertook. 
He had a decidedly beneficial influence upon domestic and 
private devotion, and also gave a better direction to Protestant 
theology ; but the general life of the religious communions re- 
mained in the same spiritless, indifferent state as before. ‘The 
tendency of Pietism towards private and domestic religion was 
subsequently developed in the Moravian Brotherhood, which 
aimed to imitate the fair pattern of primitive Christianity ; but 
this fraternity by its separation from the general church had no 
very wide influence. 

The theology prevalent in Germany was unfavorable to a 
noble morality and to an enlightened view of moral duty. 
Dogmatism, subtlety, and controversy tended to produce shal- 
lowness of thought and coldness of feeling. The Pietistic 
theology led to a morbid sentimentality upon moral subjects, 
or to the predominance of vague feeling over true moral sense. 
Calixtus, the most able and enlightened Lutheran theologian 
of the seventeenth century, attempted to set forth a distinct 
system of morals, and to find a foundation for moral obligation 
in natural law ; but his work, although making an era in theo- 
logical morals, is imperfect, and did not succeed for a long 
while even in calling attention to its truths. Grotius, Puffen- 
dorf, and ‘Thomasius did great service in building up a practi- 
cal philosophy, and thus helped on the study of Christian 
morals. But the Wolfian philosophy threw the fetters of its 
formalism upon the public mind, and checked the new move- 
ments. The respect, however, which Grotius and his school 
showed for the law of nature, had an enduring influence upon 
moral science, although it did not immediately have the effect 
of leading theological moralists to seek the true basis of Christ- 
ian obligation in that law, written by God upon the human 
heart. Mackintosh attaches great importance to the ethical 
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labors of Grotius. Although Grotius has not dealt particularly 
with theological ethics he has yet exercised great influence up- 
on this science. ‘‘ The introduction to the great work of Gro- 
tius,” says Mackintosh, “composed in the first years of his 
exile, contains the most clear and authentic statement of the 
general principles of morals prevalent in Christendom after the 
close of the schools, and before the writings of Hobbes had 
given rise to those ethical controversies which more peculiarly 
belong to modern times. ‘That he may lay down the funda- 
mental principles of ethics he introduces Carneades on the 
stage as denying altogether the reality of moral distinctions, 
and maintains in opposition to him, that there is a natural law, 
which is the dictate of right reason and the source of moral 
obligation. Yet the purpose of this excellent writer was not 
so much to lay down a first principle in morals as to assemble 
within the smallest compass the most weighty inducements and 
the most effectual persuasions to well-doing.” 

De Wette observes of the ethics of the Lutheran Church in 
the period under consideration, that the science was wanting in 
a definite principle; hence it was made too dependent upon 
the outward and conventional, and allowed too much scope for 
expediency and self-interest. ‘The ideas entertained in the an- 
cient church of the unity of reason and Christianity were not 
duly recognised. Nor was morality drawn directly from Christ, 
but it was derived from secondary sources. Calixtus and his 
followers recognised a law of nature, but defined it by the dec- 
alogue and slighted the voice in the soul. Buddeus, Mosheim, 
Baumgarten, and others who entered into some study of human 
nature, presupposed a natural law, yet did not unfold its nature, 
but arbitrarily based moral obligation upon positive law as de- 
rived in part from the will of God, and in part from natural law 
itself. Mosheim controverted the doctrine of the Logos, and 
inner light. Crusius founded his whole system upon obedience 
towards God. It was a common fault to make morality de- 
pendent entirely upon the intellect, and thus to misapprehend 
the office of moral sentiment, and to rob ethics of the true 
Christian element. The living example of Jesus was not suf- 
ficiently regarded. ‘The living Christ was too often forgotten 
in the prevalent zeal for the letter of scripture and the doc- 
trines of grace. The study of casuistry in the Lutheran 
Church received much attention, and exhibited much improve- 
ment upon Catholic casuistry. Much regard was paid to the 
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conscience of man, and cases were decided by reference to 
Scripture and the conscience of the Christian, rather than by 
the arbitrary discipline and canons of the church. 

In the Reformed or Calvinistic Church, no great contribu- 
tions to moral science could be looked for, since the exaggera- 
ted view of faith, held by Calvinists, tends to disparage moral- 
ity and to slight the study of morals. Yet writers, not a few, 
vindicated Calvinism from this reproach, and set forth their 
ethical systems. Daneau, the earliest of these, finds the moral 
code solely in the ten commandments; and Amyraut, the most 
successful of them, distinguishes between the Gentile, Jewish, 
and Christian morality, and makes the latter the only sufficient 
system. ‘The view of the nature of moral goodness, held forth 
by Amyraut, is elevated and spiritual. According to him, 
virtue is the pure action of the soul, and notwithstanding the 
fall of man, his power of true virtue is not utterly lost; Christ- 
ianity does not alter the nature of the soul, but merely frees it 
from bad qualities. None of the Protestant moralists has risen 
to so free and scientific a view as this moralist, although he is 
not free from the common fault of neglecting to regard the 
ideal of humanity exhibited by Christ, as the principle of 
Christian morals. The moralists of the Dutch Reformed 
Church treated morality more in a practical than philosophical, 
and more in a dogmatical than scientifical light. 

The Arminians placed much importance upon morality, and 
in their system made it independent of faith. Limborch in 
his Christian Theology, treats morality in a separate book. 
The mild spirit and moral tone of Arminianism appear in the 
view, that good works can be performed without faith, although 
we apprehend that this opinion is based upon an imperfect idea 
of Christian faith. Limborch enters into an investigation of 
natural Jaw and conscience, without grounding the former upon 
the nature of man. His whole treatment of his subject suffers 
much from his formal divisions, and his passion for classification. 
He distinguishes the virtues of the intellect from those of the 
will ; the former consist of wisdom, or the knowledge of what 
relates to salvation, and prudence, or the knowledge of the 
means of salvation ; the latter consists of faith, which is placed 
in the will, and reformation, to which the virtues of piety, love, 
etc. are adjoined. 

The moralizing tendency of the Socinians is still more 
marked. ‘They are Christians rather of the order of Saint 
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James than of Saint Paul. They regarded morality as the 
principal thing, and looked upon Jesus as the great moral law- 
giver and exemplar ; they of course had little respect for the 
prevalent dogmas of the church, and made no scruple of re- 
jecting the doctrine of the Trinity and Atonement. Faustus 
Socinus went so far as to admit of the existence of a moral 
law binding upon man without any reference to religion, and 
capable of being complied with wholly apart from religion. 
He even denied the divine foreknowledge of free actions, by 
advancing such ideas of human freedom as to make man _ inde- 
pendent of God himself. The excuse for such extreme doc- 
trinal errors is to be found in the fact, that Socinus spoke rather 
in Opposition to the prevalent views of human liberty and di- 
vine decrees, than in direct assertion of the truth. Better 
views of revelation and human nature and less stormy times 
have led his followers, or rather those who are called his fol- 
lowers, to more rational and scriptural opinions. Crellius wrote 
a system of morals upon the Socinian basis; but his work has 
no great scientific value. It has much moral earnestness and 
elevation, but it is too much cramped by the Aristotelian for- 
mulas, which it professes to follow. 

The Anabaptists and Memnonites had too little respect for 
learning to do much for moral science, and what little effect 
they produced came from their radical independent spirit, rather 
than from any other cause. 

The Quakers, who preferred the inner revelation to that of 
Scripture and history, and glorified the inner light, formed a 
decided contrast to that narrow Protestantism, which laid so 
much stress upon the letter of Scripture. But they disparaged 
reason and philosophy too much to promote the culture of 
moral science, and aided Christian morals rather by the sim- 
plicity and purity of their lives, than by any philosophical 
works. We are inclined to think, that our German historians 
of Ethics underrate the intellect of the Quakers, and to believe 
that it would be difficult to find in the whole compass of ethics 
better descriptions of the facts of moral consciousness, than in 
Fox, Barclay, and Penn. Yet it must be granted, that the 
morality as well as the faith of the Quakers was too mystical 
to afford much aid to ethical science. 

The Moravians and Methodists paid great regard to moral 
conduct and discipline, but contributed little if any thing to 
moral science. 
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The historians, whom we chiefly follow, do not make much 
mention of the moralists of the English Church. but pass them 
by with the mention of a few names, such as ‘Taylor, Baxter, 
and Hammond, who were more remarkable for the practical 
application, than the philosophical study of Christian morals. 
It is true, that the English mind in moral as well as other sub- 
jects prefers the practical to the speculative. Yet it is surely 
wrong not to make mention of Cudworth, More, Leighton, and 
others, who, if they have left no complete moral system, have 
done much towards vindicating the rights of the human soul as 
gifted with moral sense, and posses ssed of a natural law. 

Although we are speaking of Protestant Ethics, it is not out 
of place to take a glance at the Catholic Church, especially 
since Catholicism may be regarded as participating in the intel- 
lectual movement that gave rise to Protestantism. ‘There was 
much division of opinion in the Roman Church during the 
progress of the Reformation. The Council of Trent sought 
to prevent all schism, and showed the most revolting obduracy 
in denying and condemning the most obvious truths, and put a 
stop to all hope of reform within its jurisdiction. In the Society 
of Jesus, established by Ignatius Loyola, the evil spirit of 
Catholic domination was incorporated, the spirit of hostility to 
truth, selfish expediency, and contempt for mankind. ‘This 
society stood in conflict not only with Protestantism, but with 
al] the better influences within the Catholic Church, particular- 
ly with Jansenism and the Mystic spirit. It poisoned educa- 
tion, science, and especially morals. 

Whilst the other Catholic moralists kept mainly in the old 
paths of scholasticism and casuistry, a new life sprang up in 
the province of mysticism, particularly in the doctrines of Qui- 
etism, brought forward with such effect by Michael Molinos, 
and in the kindred doctrines of Madame Guyon, Mademoiselle 
Bourignon and of Fenelon. At the same time the Jesuits 
corrupted morality by their doctrine of the probability of moral 
conviction and the intention of actions. ‘The great controversy 
between Fenelon and Bossuet concerning the possibility of 
men being influenced by the pure and disinterested love of 
God marks an era in Catholic morals. In this controversy the 
genius of these two leading minds of their church and illus- 
trious men of their age distinctly appeared. ‘The apostolic 
bishop contending with the haughty prelate and arbitrary hie- 
rarch—the dove of Cambray struggling with the eagle of 
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Meaux. Fenelon was condemned by the Roman See, but the 
Pope, Innocent the ‘Twelfth, who condemned Fenelon’s heresy, 
has acquitted him with honor in the opinion of all true souls 
by declaring, “that the Archbishop of Cambray might have 
erred from excess in the love of God, but the Bishop of Meaux 
had sinned from lack of love for his neighbor.” 

Instead of attaching certainty to moral more than to all other 
human convictions, since it is founded upon the moral sense or 
conscience, the Jesuits represented it as something resting upon 
authority and tradition, having different degrees of probability, 
and consequently uncertain. They treated morality, as the 
doctrines of faith had before been treated, as a tissue of tra- 
ditional opinions, and decided upon the correctness of an opinion 
by the weight and number of traditions in its favor. Of course 
such a view of morals must place the laws of duty entirely at 
the mercy of sophistical casuists, and must rob morality of all 
unity and sanctity. ‘The Jesuitical doctrine of the intention of 
actions consists not merely in the idea, that every act is good 
through a good intention, and bad through a bad intention, but 
in the idea that sin necessarily implies a purpose of sinning, 
and also on the contrary, that it is sufficient in order to a vir- 
tuous act, if the commands of God are complied with apart 
from any reference to the motive. It is obvious, that this doc- 
trine, which wholly annihilates sin and degrades virtue into a 
merely external exercise, tends strongly to immorality. Since 
no one acts for the express purpose of sinning, but always pre- 
tends some delusive motive, no one need feel reproached on 
account of any unlawful deed. Their doctrine of repentance 
and reformation is equally corrupt. It seems, says de Wette, 
as if the Catholic Church were punished for the sin of having 
shut out the light of the Gospel by nourishing in its bosom this 
venomous pest tof the world. 

Jansenism stood in strict opposition to Jesuitism. Since Jan- 
senius revived the Augustinian doctrine of grace and human 
inability, he again brought up the idea of the love of God ; 
which is the main principle of the Augustinian morality, an idea, 
which although not sufficiently developed to stand at the head 
of a system, is yet fitted, when vitally embraced, to resist dead 
Probabilism and torpid Casuistr y. The love of goodness for its 
own sake, according to this system, is the love of God, who is 
to be regarded as the eternal Truth, Wisdom, and Holiness. 
By grace the love of righteousness is infused into the heart. 
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Virtue is nothing but the love of God, or the effort to obey the 
absolute laws, which have their being in God. The four car- 
dinal virtues are nothing but a fourfold love of God, and the 
remaining virtues are different modes of the same. Faith is 
the beginning of good will or love, and hope is the longing love 
of future good. It springs from the pure love of God for his 
own sake, which loves God not for the sake of the reward, but 
the reward because it is God himself. There is no act of duty, 
which is not referred by this system to the motive of love. 
This doctrine of Jansenius, although persecuted by the Jesuits, 
found advocates amongst the most gifted men, of whom Pascal 
stood chief. Pascal not only controverted the Jesuits and dis- 
closed the defects of their morality, but also left behind him 
thoughts towards a work upon the truth of religion, which con- 
tained the elements of a system reconciling reason and revela- 
tion, philosophy and faith. It is a pity, that he and others of 
his stamp, either from prejudice or to throw off the charge of 
heresy, so violently contended against the Reformers, with whom 
they so much coincided ; and reproached them with errors in 
morals. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the system of 
the Jesuits met more general opposition, was gradually softened 
by members of the order, and finally in 1773 the order itself 
was abolished. Other Catholic moralists followed the old 
scholastic system, or inclined to Jansenism. 


Surveying the progress of Christian Ethics thus far we find 
very little of a truly philosophic spirit displayed by the students of 
the science. Wise hints are thrown out not infrequently as to 
the rationale of the science, and true principles have been in a 
certain measure adopted by some of the moralists, that we have 
considered. But no writer, as yet, has done full justice to the 
law of nature, and shown its connexions with the revealed law ; 
nor has the office of Jesus, the Divine Man, been duly recog- 
nised as teacher and exemplar of duty. Yet the germs of 
true Christian morals were planted and were destined to yield 
rich increase. ‘The changes made in the mode of philosophiz- 
ing were to produce great influence upon Ethics as well as 
Metaphysics. The mode introduced by Descartes of studying 
all science from the stand-point of human consciousness began 
an era in mental philosophy, and could not but act upon ethi- 
cal science. ‘The method of Descartes was first applied to 
morals and religion by his countryman Malebranche. 
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III]. From about the middle of the eighteenth century a 
scientific spirit began to show itself in morals as well as in 
theology. The first indications of this spirit were somewhat 
destructive and alarming, although the result has been finally 
good. ‘The spirit of freedom had been roused at the Reforma- 
tion, but had acted too much in a negative manner, and had 
finally rested upon a passive faith in the scriptures and an ill- 
grounded system of dogmas, and had almost sunk to sleep upon 
these ; but now it awoke, and filled with distrust of the church =‘ 
and the prevalent theology, it showed itself in English Deism 
and French infidelity in the form of an arrogant, naturalistic, 
heartless free-thinking ; and in German theology, guided as this 
was by philosophy and philology, it appeared in the form of a 
serious, but cold Rationalism, which contemplated religion only 
upon the moral and critical side, undervalued religious com- 
munion, inclined towards Deism, and was, in short, the neces- 
sary fruit of the former dogmatism, which fancied it could effect 
everything by logic. This Rationalism, which even the theo- 
logians adhering to the church creeds could not wholly avoid, 
still more enfeebled the spirit of religious communion, and b 
its very over-estimate of morality at the expense of faith, tended 
to weaken the foundation of Christian morals. But this was 
only a transitional state. Philosophy, now capable of self- 
knowledge, took a deeper and more vital character, over- 
threw the logical idols of Deism and the dry skeleton of critical 
morality ; and all other sciences shared in the same tendency 
towards a profounder study of the sources of truth. The 
minds of men became aware, that they had been rejecting true 
life and giving themselves to empty criticism. 'The age, full 
of commotion, agitating the old and new, anxiously proving all 
things, soon longed for a higher consolation, than morality as 
usually understood could give. And thus theology again leaned 
towards faith and religious communion ; there was even a re- 
action towards the old state of things, the condition of passive, 
conventional faith ; but it is to be hoped, that this will prove but 
a transient movement. Certain it is that the age, by being true 
to itself, found in some respects a cure for its evils, and the ex- 
perience of the last half century goes to show, that faith and 
morality may have depth and vital earnestness without abjuring 
reason, or invoking the spirit of the dark ages. 

We will speak ‘of but three of the moralists of the scientific 
age of Christian Ethics in Germany — Reinhard, Kant, and 
de Wette. 
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Reinhard may be considered as the best specimen of the 
moralists, anterior to Kant. He was indeed contemporaneous 
with Kant, and controverted his system, but it was only in the 
preface to the third edition of his work, that he came out in 
opposition to him. His treatise on Christian morals may there- 
fore be fitly noticed first. It has had a very wide influence, 
and has been much used by practical theologians. It has some 
philosophical excellence, although its philosophy savors too 
much of the formalism of the Wolfian school. - It also has 
much scriptural character, and professes to found its doctrine of 
perfection upon the Bible. Perhaps it is saying too much to de- 
clare Reinhard a strict supernaturalist, although in controverting 
Kant he certainly takes the side of supernaturalism against 
rationalism. 

According to Reinhard, Christian morals is the science which 
teaches wherein, according to the instructions of Christ and his 
apostles, the highest degree of perfection which man can at- 
tain consists, and by what practices and means he can cultivate 
it. It is obvious, that it is necessarily divided into four parts, 
in reference severally to the questions: What is man? What 

ought he to be? Wherefore ought he to be it? and lastly, 
how may he become what he ought from what he is? He defines 
the perfection of a creature to “be the accomplishment of its 
natural destiny, both in reference to self and others. Man, be- 
ing no creature of blind instinct, but gifted with reason, gains 
perfection by the true exercise of his reason. - But reason can- 
not be truly exercised and become a safe rule of conduct, unless 
it has risen to the high standard of supreme perfection, or 
gained a conception of ‘God. Man must regard it as his desti- 
ny to learn to think and act like God. But the question is, 
wherein does the divine perfection consist? Reinhard con- 
siders in his first part the natural capacities of man for perfec- 
tion to be the faculties of thought, feeling, and desire. He 
places the perfection of the first in the culture of reason, and 
of the second in education, enlargement, correction, refinement, 
moderation. He regards the criterion for regulating the de- 
sires as to be found in their degree of fitness to answer the aim 
for which they were given; this aim is made to consist in the 
subordination of all conflicting aims to the master aim of rea- 
son, which again is placed in the highest degree of perfection 
or utmost possible likeness to God. But Reinhard’s great fail- 
ing consists in the vagueness in which he leaves his idea of 
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perfection. He gives such an indefinite and rationalistic view 
of perfection as makes his system too much like an empty 
formula. His notion of good is very wavering, so much so, 
that he often sinks into utilitarianism, and seems to judge of ac- 
tions by their consequences as to their answering a certain aim, 
rather than by their conformity to direct moral sentiment. But in 
this point he is far before most of his contemporaries, for in- 
stance, Michaelis, who bases all morality upon the calculation 
of probable consequences. ‘The warm, earnest sentiments of 
faith and love do not enter much into Reinhard’s system, and 
are made subordinate to the abstract idea of perfection ; scarce- 
ly any mention is made of Christ, as the living ideal of morali- 
ty; he is regarded as teacher of moral precepts, rather than 
the living Redeemer from vice and sin. Yet considered as a 
practical treatise, Reinhard’s great work is very valuable, and 
in his views of human failings, virtues, and duties, he rises to an 
elevation of fervor far beyond his theory. 

Whilst moral science was in danger of yielding to empiri- 
cism and the doctrine of expediency, Kant brought forward 
his moral system, and vindicated the independence of human 
reason. He promised to solve the hitherto insolvable problem 
by pointing out the great law of nature. ‘The central point of 
his system is the famous Categorical Imperative, or the idea of 
an original, indwelling moral ‘law, which reason obeys purely 
for its own sake. This sublime conception of an indwelling 
law to be respected for itself, was not only an invigorating 
medicine for the torpid age, but also a pure gain for science, 
since it contained a sovereign principle of morality. But the 
principle was not fully developed, and therefore the whole sys- 
tem was one sided and incomplete. ‘The Categorical Impera- 
tive is a mere formula, and without living import. It is this; 
“ Act as you would if your conduct should become an univer- 
sal law for all rational being.” It is seen at once that the 
phrase rational being contains nothing but the idea of general 
conformity to law. ~ This idea takes living i import only by pre- 
supposing an universal code for rational being, by which an ob- 
ligation binding on men to live in harmony with, or to love 
each other, is implied. It is this love in which the motive to 
obey the law lies, nay, the law springs from it. The under- 
standing conceives of this law under the unity of a formal rule, 
and fails to apprehend the immediate moral sentiment, which is 
the life of it. Since Kant regarded this but mediately, and 
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through the understanding, he left unexplained how it is that a 
mere perception can lead to action. 

This failure on the part of Kant, which sprang from con- 
sidering morality merely through the understanding, without 
taking any account of the moral sentiments, had two hurtful 
consequences. Religion was at once exiled from its most inti- 
mate province. ‘The religious sentiment was not regarded as 
the source of morality, but merely as one of its sanctions, and 
thus the Kantian doctrine tended to diffuse a cold intellectuali- 
ty and formalism throughout moral life, and to blight every 
great and noble feeling. Moral science exercised upon the 
minds of men an influence like a positive law; it suppressed 
or weakened free faith and immediate fresh feeling. In the 
second place this view of ethics made no account of history 
and the manifestations of the moral spirit contained within it. 
If an abstract rule can exhaust the province of morality, then 
history, even sacred history, appears superfluous. By the his- 
tory of the past the human race is educated, and that doctrine 
which undertakes to control the active faculty by mere thought 
mistakes the significance of history. From these two tenden- 
cies the Kantian philosophy was little adapted to become the 
instrument of building up a system of Christian morals. Christ- 
ianity has its life in the heart, but Kant disregarded the heart 
and its affections. Christian faith has for its object the Divine 
Word, Christ manifested in the flesh ; Christian love is strength- 
ened by the sympathy of the communion of believers in him; ‘ 
but Kant was insensible alike to historical religion and devout 
communion. ‘To Kantians Christ could appear only as a sage 
teacher, whose instruction, however, they must not regard as 
perfect, since it was not given according to the schools. ‘They 
solved the problem of the union of reason and revelation by 
throwing revelation out of the account, and thus cut the knot 
which they could not untie. ‘They regarded revelation only as 
an outward support for mankind im their rude and sluggish 
state, which could be dispensed with as soon as the time for 
independent thinking had come. 

Yet this philosophy soon gained an almost unlimited power 
over theology, and Christian morality was soon lost in the new 
philosophical ethics. De Wette, speaking in his popular lec- 
tures on morals of the influence exercised by the ethics of 
Kant upon the age, remarks: “It diffused a narrow-hearted, 
subtilizing, anxious view of life. Men of cold nature and little 
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sensibility, and seriously and conscientiously studious of their 
moral culture, allowed themselves to be haunted by the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, as by a ghost, whilst at every step they 
inquired what they ought to do, and now reproached themselves 
upon this, now upon that account. Such scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness robbed life of all power and cheerfulness, and set 
man at variance with himself. ‘The passion for moralizing soon 
became predominant, so that nothing but morality was heard 
from the pulpit, and even the poor children were tormented 
with it, and tedious moral tales were put into their hands in- 
stead of the darling old stories of the nursery. This moralizing 
view of life was also united with that mania for explaining, 
which threatened to destroy faith at once with superstition 
among the people ; and this shallow tendency received a sci- 
entific air from the Kantian doctrine of religion, which was 
based upon morals. Notwithstanding his depth of thought, 
Kant has not comprehended life in its centre and fulness, and 
in his doctrine of the human mind has not fully exhibited the 
facts of consciousness ; hence the general view of life was not 
elevated by it, but rather degraded, since feeling was chilled, 
and the former vulgar adherence to the past, the tendency to- 
wards utilitarianism remained on the whole predominant.” 

J. W. Schmid, Staudlin, Ammon, Lange, Vogel, have al- 
most all the same Kantian cast, and keep up the character of 
theological moralists, only by verifying the results of Kant’s 
speculation through a comparison of them with the precepts of 
the Bible. Some improvement was made by the work of J. 
E. C. Schmidt, —a treatise on moral science with particular 
reference to the moral precepts of Christianity ; this appeared 
in 1799. This writer follows Fichte in his philosophy, and has 
the merit of doing more justice than Kant to the moral im- 
pulse, and ascribing to it power of sentiment as well as a sense 
of law. The fault of this system is its adherence to the ideal- 
ism of Fichte, and thus basing morality upon speculations a 
priori, rather than upon the moral law, dwelling in Christ and 
the Christian. 

Of the moralists of the school of Schelling we are acquaint- 
ed with but a single one, — himself a host, —Schleiermacher. 
He has given no system of Christian Ethics, although he has 
written considerably upon general ethics. ‘The work of his 
which we have read seems most remarkable for its enlarged 
view of the goods of life, the nature of virtue, and the extent 
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of duty. It professes to survey the whole universe of mind 
and matter from the moral point of view. 

De Wette labors in all bis ethical works to bring Christian 
morality back to its foundation in Christ and the moral senti- 
ment of the human heart. He asserts the existence of an idea 
of moral obligation inherent in human reason, and at the same 
time maintains, that we become aware of obligation by the 
moral sentiment of the heart. ‘Thus it appears that he be- 
longs at once to the rational and sentimental school of moralists. 
He connects natural or philosophical with theological ethics, by 
maintaining the harmony of the morality revealed in Christ, 
with that which is taught through the conscience. Faith in 
the revelation made through Christ he thus regards as the 
main principle of morality, the foundation of a moral system, 
which is at once the perfection of reason, conscience, and di- 
vine wisdom and love. He says in the close of his two arti- 
cles on theological morals, “ that since morality embraces all 
existence, Christ is not only the perfect moral teacher, but also 
the being from whom a new spirit has gone forth; he is the 
creator of a new life. This Christian life it has been my aim 
to develop scientifically, and 1 have once more entered into 
harmony with philosophical ethics, whilst at the same time I 
have maintained the predominance of religious sentiment in 
Christianity, and have regarded the understanding only as the 
interpreter of this sentiment.” 

It may be well to add, that De Wette professes to borrow 
the leading principle of his system from the philosophy of 
Fries, although we are not aware that Fries ever applied his 
philosophy to Christian morals. De Wette moreover declares 
that his views of Christian morals, as well as of theology, were 
in the main formed from reflection and the Bible, before he be- 
came acquainted with the speculations of Fries. We must 
therefore suppose, that Fries merely aided him in bringing out 
his own views more fully, or perhaps revealed him to himself. 

Time would fail us to give a full outline of De Wette’s sys- 
tem. It is very systematic, and at the same time developed 
with great freshness, beauty, and life. It aims to do justice to 
all the facts of human nature, alike to those that relate to the 
feelings, the intellect, and the will; and seeks to unfold the 
true Jaws of human life in all its relations, physical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious. Its wisdom is the science of the true 


ends of life ; its prudence is the science of the means of gain- 
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ing those ends. It sums up all virtue in piety toward God, and 
considers justice and honor to be the two main branches of moral 
duty, — justice being a respect for human nature in others, and 
honor a respect for it in ourselves. A translation of one of 
De Wette’s ethical works will soon appear, and allow the sys- 
tem to speak for itself. We only say, that his leading princi- 
ples are not very different from those of the Scotch metaphysicians 
and moralists; they allow a foundation of moral obligation in 
reason and the heart also. Whilst they, however, like Jouffroy, 
give more weight to the rational element, De Wette leaves 
more to the heart and to the sentimental view of duty. 

We have now said all we have to say of the progress of 
Christian Ethics in the Protestant Church of Germany since 
the middle of the last century. We are unable to say anything 
definitely of the Ethics of the new evangelical party in Germany. 
Much might be expected from such minds as Neander, Tholuck, 
and Ullman, but very little from Hengstenberg and his set of 
retrograde ultraists. One word, however, upon the labors of the 
Catholics upon moral subjects. 

The Protestant theology and philosophy, favored by Joseph 
the Second, and the Bavarian government, excited an effort in 
Germany to dispel the ancient darkness of Catholicism, but 
tended rather to a rationalistic and naturalistic, than truly re- 
ligious movement, rather to a decline than regeneration. The 
rich fountains of Holy Writ were not opened to the Catholics 
by a vital exposition. In France the Revolution was destruc- 
tive rather than creative, and rather produced infidelity than re- 
formed faith. St. Simonianism is an unhallowed mixture of 
religion and morals with politics. Other religious movements 
seemed to lead back towards popery, or yet to be unfavorable 
to evangelical Christianity. Something of Jesuitism appeared 
in Catholic morals in the early part of the period. Many ad- 
hered to the ancient system. But others, actuated partly by 
the disposition of the Austrian government to reform the study 
of theology, partly by the scientific tendencies of the age, were 
desirous of progress in morals and religion, and availed them- 
selves of the labors of Protestant philosophers, moralists, and 
theologians. No important service was rendered by Catholic 
writers of this period to moral science. 

Of the moralists of Great Britain during this period, it may 
in general be said, that theological authors, with the exception 
of Butler and Price, have contributed less than the metaphy- 
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sicians towards a science of Christian morals, and the labors of 
Reid, Stewart, and Brown, are more valuable in a scientific 
point of view, than those of Paley, Wardlaw, or Dymond. 
Butler, without doubt, must be placed at the bead of moralists 
in the English Church, and since he died after the middle of 
the eighteenth century, may be considered as the master spirit 
of Christian Ethics in England during the age under consider- 
ation, if not in all ages. No fault can be rationally found with 
his ethical views, except they were not fully carried out and 
developed into a system, and his morality was not sufficiently 
harmonized with his faith. An interesting sketch of the pro- 
gress of Christian Ethics in America might be given, and Ed- 
wards and Channing might be set forth as the representatives 
of the two great schools of morality. Wayland, in spite of a 
little dogmatism, might be held up as the moralist of common 
sense, rather than of bold and original thought like that of 
Edwards and Channing. He has, however, probably written 
the best complete system of morals that America has produced. 

The Unitarians of the old world and the new have made 
very valuable contributions to Christian morals. ‘The impor- 
tance attached to morality by their system has been alike its 
reproach and its glory. Perhaps some Unitarian writers have 
erred by laying so much stress upon morality as to disparage 
religion as a principle of faith; but the great vital principle of 
our best moralists consists in rescuing moral duty from formal 
rule and dead legalism, and setting it forth as the true offspring 
of spiritual religion. It has been said by one who spoke oth- 
erwise reproachfully of American Unitarians, that the sub- 
limest morals he ever listened to had come from their pul- 
pits. ‘The reproach of making outward works the standard of 
Christian character has been undeservedly heaped upon them. 
Almost all the pious talk about the mere morality of our sys- 
tem is undeserved, and the accusation of legalism belongs more 
to our accusers. Where shall we look for nobler exhibitions of 
Christianity, at once as a principle of faith and duty, than to 
Channing? He recognises morality in its two great forms as a 
law of God and a life of the soul, and unfolds in Jesus both 
the moral law and the spiritual Jife. In his works religion is 
exemplified in morality, and morality sublimated into religion. 
In claiming for him the name of the great moralist of the age, 
we are speaking no strange words. Other names could be 
mentioned as adorning the ranks of Unitarian moralists, and 
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enriching the sacred literature of our country. Where shall 
we find nobler applications of Christian principles to busy and 
social life, than in the eloquent discourses on the morals of 
trade, society, and politics, recently delivered in New York? 
Where a nicer moral sense, a greater power of casuistry, than 
in the volume of discourses on some of the conditions and 
relations of private life, put forth within a few years by one, 
whose present retirement from the pulpit the thinking commu- 
nity much laments. Yet we want a systematic work, which 
shall do justice to our best ideas of morals, and which shall be 
at once religious, philosophical, and practical. We could 
mention the name of one admirably calculated to render this 
service, from his possession of the various requisite gifts, his 
profession in past life, and his present pursuits. As yet’ the 
press has sent forth far too few of his labors, and the unpub- 
lished utterances of the pulpit and the lecture-room may not 
with decorum be criticised in a journal, nor even held up to 
praise. 


In closing our survey of the progress of Christian Ethics, 
many inferences and suggestions start up in the mind, and 
would fain have utterance. But we have already wearied the 
reader’s patience, and must stay our pen. Our task has not 
been a very ambitious, although, we trust, by no means an 
useless one. Articles without number in our journals have 
sketched the progress of theological dogmas, but we cannot 
point to a single sketch of the progress of Christian Ethics. 
At the present time, when moral questions are producing the 
same excitement which was produced formerly by doctrinal 
controversy, and theology is chiefly interesting in its moral as- 
pects, the present sketch may be found to possess some inter- 
est. ‘To trace the course of a great moral movement, which 
for centuries has been tending to emancipate reason and con- 
science from worldly sensualism and priestly dogmatism, — to 
rescue the pure morality of Jesus from the encroachments alike 
of the skeptic and the bigot, is a work not without its rewards. 
The cheering view of the gradual triumph of the human soul 
and its Saviour, is enough to animate the student of Christian 
morals even in the humble labor of compilation. 

S. 0. 
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Arr. Il.— Visits to Remarkable Places. By Wiv.ram 
Howirr. London. 1840. 


Among those Americans who have had the best opportunity, 
by personal intercourse, to acquaint themselves with English 
tastes, there seems to be no dissent from the opinion somewhere 
expressed by Irving —that the people of England are remark- 
ably gifted with the rural feeling, that they possess a keen 
sensibility to natural beauty, and a relish for the pleasures and 
employments of the country. ‘The remark is as applicable to 
the higher classes as to the lower ; to the dwellers in Old Halls 
and palaces as to those who have grown up amidst the wood- 
bine, hawthorne, and heather, and within the sound of larks 
and waterfalls. But we are not left to learn this from the 
observations and comments of tourists alone. ‘The national 
character itself tells under what influences it has been moulded. 
Its strength and simplicity give evidence that its proportions 
have been attained, as beauties in art always are, under the 
direct teaching of the ever eloquent instructress, Nature her- 
self. Besides, the enthusiasm of a true Englishman finds its 
own expression, and the voice greets us on this side the seas. 
When it is sincere and good-natured, we would listen to it, — 
with delight and with sympathy when we can, with respect 
and candor always. 

The “ Visits to Remarkable Places” is written in this spirit, 
—the spirit of attachment to the customs, the erections, the 
scenery of the author’s native country, and of veneration for 
whatever in it time has hallowed or Genius made memorable. 
To keep alive and to quicken the interest that is felt in those 
places that have been the abodes of great men, or the scenes 
of mighty events, was undoubtedly Mr. Howitt’s purpose in 
publishing the volume. His reasons for gathering the requisite 
materials and writing it out, must have existed in his own love 
for the subjects, and his delight in the employment. 

There certainly seems to be an analogy, in different cases 
more or less easily detected, between the leading features of 
distinguished minds, and the prominent peculiarities of the re- 
gions where they are found. The individual and the scene 
correspond. ‘The fact is usually accounted for, by regarding 
the man as the country’s child. By the deep impressions that 
daily sink into his soul from all forms about him, rock, stream, 
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forest, and mountain, from witnessing a perpetual repose of the 
energies of nature, or the wrathful contests of elements work- 
ing their wildest wonders, he is formed into a creation of like 
characteristics ;—— to boldness or to passiveness, to deformity or 
to symmetry of intellectual and perhaps moral being. When 
poets and romancers, however, are the acting personages, these 
local associations may spring from the operation of the artist’s 
own power upon the actual objects. ‘The things he has described, 
out of which he has wrought his images, whose suggestions he 
has received and transcribed, become. bound up in our concep- 
tion of himself. When we pretite where he stood, in the midst 
of a world that he made his own, those words of his that we 
have read and treasured with half-understanding admiration are 
at once expounded and fixed in the memory forever. Places 
long ago made familiar in tales and ballads become indi- 
vidualized to us; and we read a faithful account of them with 
the same intense eagerness, with which we linger over an old 
author’s or hero’s portrait. 

The object of works like this we cannot help considering as 
worthy of attentive regard from all who would promote high 
moral feeling in the community. It is a laudable undertaking 
to attempt providing a nation with innocent recreations, — such 
as shall not only relieve from the cares and engrossments that 
are so readily induced by the details of business, but shall at 
the same time elevate and dignify the whole nature. The 
subject of popular amusetnents is one with which philanthropy 
as well as philosophy has much to do, however indirect must 
be the efforts for improvement. It is evidently one great de- 
sign of Mr. Howitt to persuade his countrymen that no “ braver 
pleasure” offers itself to men from shops and offices, as well as 
men of leisure, no more inspiriting transition from “ the dense 
and dusty vastness of London,” than an excursion to many of 
those villages, castles, mansions, cathedrals, and ruins, where 
he has himself wandered. It is said that the halls of Hampton 
Court, which for ages have been the resort of none but the 
royal, the aristocratic, the ecclesiastical dignitary, and their re- 
tainers, have Jately been thrown open to all who may choose 
to tread their pavements. And can any one who judges from 
the plainest indications see no ameliorating influence at work, 
upon the public and private character, when he is told that the 
number of visitors now, for a single summer month, may be 
estimated at thirty-two thousand; and that the same thing is 
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in some degree true of many of the towns, abbeys, and other 
edifices of Great Britain? The children of parents who would 
have sought a brutal holiday gratification at the cock-pit or the 
boxing ring, are here wandering in happy family groups in 
ornamented groves and vardens, by shady fountains, and in 
antique chambers. 


““T could not help asking myself,” says the author, on ob- 
serving something of this description, ‘“‘ how much more happi- 
ness was now enjoyed in any one day on that ground, than had 
been enjoyed in a twelvemonth when it was only the resort of 
kings and nobles, and the scene of most costly masks and ban- 
quets. Nothing more than the sight of that happiness was 
needed, to prove the rationality of throwing open such places, 
to diffuse among the million at once the truest pleasure and the 
most refining influences.” 


Indeed, he manifests no emotion more frequently or more 
heartily than a kind of exultation at seeing these tendencies 
growing more distinct. We cannot but give one or two in- 
stances out of a multitude. He is at Staffa and Iona, that 
region to which the old poets were wont to allude as the literal 
Ultima Thule, which Ossian, Collins, Campbell, and Scott 
have appropriated as their own, and which Johnson has helped 
to make famous by his “ Visit to the Hebrides.” 


** Would it not be difficult for the inhabitants of our cities 
to choose any place, where they would meet with more to un- 
bend the mind from the stress of its ordinary occupations and 
cares? What a change is here from the noise and rush of the 
metropolis to the solitude of Nature in her wildest aspects — 
from heat and dust to the fresh breeze and the fresh ocean, 
from factories, invoices, and cash accounts, to splintered moun- 
tains, rolling billows, the misty isles of all the poetical traditions 
and superstitions of our early reading ?” 


Again — ‘‘ We chanced to linger behind for a moment, and 
our eye caught this procession of upwards of seventy persons 
thus wandering on amid those time-worn edifices — and here 
and there a solitary cross lifting its head above them. It looked 
as though the day of pilgrimages was come back again, and 
that this was a troop of devotees thronging to this holy shrine. 
The day of pilgrimages is, indeed, come back; but they are 
the pilgrimages of knowledge and an enlightened curiosity. 
The day of that science, which the saints of Jona were said to 
diffuse first in Britain, has now risen to a splendid noon; and 
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not the least of its evidences is, that every few days through 
every summer, a company like this ascends on this barren strand 
to behold ‘ that illustrious island that was once the luminary of 
the Caledonian regions.’ ”’ 


The diffusion of a more correct general taste for works of 
art is another good effect of the encouragement of these ten- 
dencies. For those masses of people find in these classic 
structures the gathered masterpieces of Painters and Sculptors. 
They are permitted to gaze on walls covered with the produc- 
tions of Vandyke, Rembrandt, Rubens, Giulio Romano, and 
even with the Cartoons of Raphael himself. Men and women 
are beginning to learn, — what Hogarth and others long since 
told them of, — their capacity to judge of the best works, on 
the same principles that guide them as students of nature. By 
considering them systematically, but at the same time familiarly, 
they may “make themselves as competent critics as affected 
connoiseurs ‘overborne by hard names and pompous terms.” 
If only the learned can manage the execution, the illiterate 
may know and feel the effect ; just as in ancient theatres pro- 
miscuous crowds would hiss the musician from the stage who 
struck a single note discordantly, while themselves could not 
draw from the instrument the simplest melody. Surely one 
may cherish the artist’s passion, though he have not his skill ; 
he may be kindled with his enthusiasm, though he know none 
of his rules; he may muse in the presence of Beauty, though 
he cannot give her images to the world: he may linger in the 
gallery, though he dare not pass the threshold of the studio. 
And we can take much hope both for the cause of good morals 
and of artistical culture, when the noble representations of 
calm fortitude, of martyr-like endurance, of meek worship, or 
of divine faith, have power to win the many to deep, silent 
admiration. ‘Those visitors go back to the thronged marts of 
trade, if not with their whole souls lifted, purified, and liberal- 
ized, at least with their tastes refined, and with the spirit of that 
patronage, which modern art needs more than anything else, — 
the patronage of the whole community, of every individual in 
that community. 

Before examining more particularly the manner in which the 
Author of the work before us has executed his agreeable labors, 
let us yield to his guidance, and see whither he will lead. 
The very titles to his pages compel us to follow him, let him 
talk as he will. And first we are bidden to 
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“tread 
As with a pilgrim’s reverential thoughts 
The groves of Penshurst.” 


There is always kindled an emotion of pride in scholars, and 
statesmen, in friends of liberty and of their race, at the men- 
tion of the name of Sydney. It is the passion of the world 
and of all time, for it is bound up with ideas that are the most 
universal and unchangeable, — with our conceptions of unbend- 
ing principle, magnanimity, learning, and heroism. ‘‘I'wo of its 
members have been enough to immortalize the family. One 
of these, and for plain reasons, the most popular, was he to 
whom Lord Brooke paid the highest compliment he was able, 
when he ordered it to be inscribed on his own tomb, as his _ pe- 
culiar glory, that he was the friend of Sir Philip Sydney; 
who is said by Dr. Aiken to have “approached more nearly to 
the idea of a perfect man as well as a perfect knight, than any 
character, of any age or any nation,” and upon whom, after 
his death on the field of Zutphen, were written three volumes 
of eulogies. But Algernon, the stern and pure republican, 
moving ‘amidst more troubled elements, has engraven his own 
bold image on one of the most rugged points that has broken 
the current of English history. Had he no other panegyric, 
those words of his that Blencowe has preserved among the 
Sydney papers, were eulogy enough. “I walk in the light 
God hath given me; if it be dimme or uncertaine I must 
beare the penalty of my errors. I hope to do it with patience, 
and that noe burthen should be very grievous to me except 
sinne and shame! God keep me from these evils, and in all 
things else dispose of me according to his pleasure.” 

Mr. Howitt gives a most interesting account of his research- 
es through the apartments and grounds where royal visiters 
have recreated and feasted. He seeks out whatever may re- 
mind him too of the literary princes who have made it their re- 
sort, —of Spenser, Waller, Johnson, and Shelley. He is es- 
pecially amused with a manuscript that he discovered in an old 
cabinet in one of the rooms, being an inventory of the daily 
expenses of the noble household in the days of its splendor. 
It is rather pleasing to find among these books of the “ kitch- 
en, pantry, and brewhouse,” that weightier studies were not 
forgotten, though they seem to have fallen into somewhat sec- 
ondary notice. Mention is made of a volume entitled, “'The 
Meditations of the Countess of Bridgewater on Eight Chapters 
of Scripture.” 
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We are next placed on ground quite different, but no less 
crowded with stirring reminiscences, — the battle-fields of Flod- 
den and Culloden ; “ the latter,” as says Sir Robert Chambers 
in his “ Picture of Scotland,” “ having as desolate and blasted 
an appearance as if it were conscious of the blood it had 
drank.” As lovers of peace, we are glad the writer has not 
left us to infer that the glory of a great struggle has in the 
least degree beguiled him of his usual kindness of heart. He 
shows us that the best feelings are still alive within him. 


** Besides, old traditions linger about the field and its vicini- 
ty, which in the excitement of the main transaction never found 
their way into the record. You see, even long ages afterwards, 
evidences of the wrath and ravages of the moment of conten- 
tion, and touching traces of those human sufferings, which, 

though they make the mass of instant misery, and the most 
fruitful subject of subsequent reflection, are lost in the glare of 
worldly glory, and the din of drums and trumpets. You see 
where the fierce agency of fire and artillery have left marks of 
their rage, — where they have laid waste dwellings and blown 
up the massy fortresses of the feudal ages. Nature, with all 
her healing care, does not totally erase or conceal these.” 


At Culloden, every body knows, was decided the destiny of 
the Stuarts. It was hither that Jacobitism sent down, from its 
strongholds among the mountain fastnesses, the brave Highlanders 
as a last surrender to triumphant Protestantism. Under Montrose, 
Claverhouse, the Earl of Mar, they stood firmly for their prin- 
ces, rivalling in invincibleness their own native steeps. Their 
faithfulness continued through thickest dangers, more than a 
hundred years. Before tracing the succession of events that 
preceded the last effort of the exiled family, in which Mr. 
Howitt seems to have followed Home and Chevalier Johnstone, 
he thus conducts us to the fatal spot. Every line revives some 
half-forgotten legend. 


‘* The moment that our summer tourists enter the great Caledo- 
nian Canal, they ‘are in the very cradle of the rebellion of forty- 
five. Right and left of those beautiful locks over which they 
sail, in the glens and recesses of the wild hills around them, 
dwell the clans that carried such alarm into England. The 
fastnesses of Lochabar, Moidant, and Badenock, sent forth their 
mountaineers at the first summons of their prince. Not a 
splintered mountain towers in view, nor a glen pours its waters 
into the Glen More nan Albin, or Great Glen of Scotland, 
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but bears on it some trace or tradition of those times. Fort 
William, Fort Augustus, the shattered holds of Inverlochy, 
Invergary, Glen Moriston, all call them to your remembrance. 
It was here that Lochiel called them around the standard of 
Charles; it was here they gathered in their strength, and drove 
out every Saxon, except from the garrison of Fort William; 
and it was here that the troops of the bloody Duke of Cumber- 
land came at his command, and blasted the whole region with 
fire and sword. It is wonderful how nature, in ninety years, 
can so completely have reclothed the valleys with wood, and 
turned once more that black region of the shadow of death into 
so smiling a paradise. As you approach Inverness you only 
get nearer to the startling catastrophe of the drama. Your 
whole course has been through the haunts of the Camerons, 
the Macdonalds, the Grants, the Macphersons, and Frasers, 
the rebel clans of forty-five, and it leads you, as it did them, to 
the muir of Culloden.” — p. 55. 

He has the faculty to sit with the peasantry, to watch the 
flutterings of their tartans, and to listen unweariedly to their 
tales of border warfare and of local superstition, and to the 
pibrochs and marches, which are elicited, not without melody, 
from the bag-pipe. He cannot leave the region without jeal- 
ously protesting against rooting out, with spade and ploughshare, 
and for the purposes of raising corn, or mending the roads, the 
identifying marks of those conflicts, good or evil, through which 
his government has passed to its present position. This he ut- 
ters in defiance of the sneers of self-interested cultivators, 
country squires, and political economists. 

All venerators of whatever is sublime in human intellect will 
pause over th chapter inscribed “ Stratford-on-Avon.” The 
people of the prophet’s own country reverence his name. Poor 
laborers let fall their utensils, to point out the house where 
Shakspeare was born, and all the spots connected with his 
history. ‘They never forget an American who writes fine things 
about the immortal bard. Some singular feuds seem to have 
grown up among them concerning the relics. ‘They are ready 
for the last hostilities, for the sake of a lantern made from the 
glass of the building in which the poet died, or the walking- 
stick he cut from a crabtree, or a fragment of the old basket- 
hilted sword with which he himself performed in Hamlet, or a 
piece of the matchlock wherewith he shot Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
deer. Parson Gastrell would have Jeft behind him a much less 
vivid remembrance of his history, had he not been quite merce- 
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nary enough to distribute piecemeal the dwelling built by the 
dramatist himself. Mary Homby, incensed at the exactions of 
her landlord, resolved to leave in the little cottage, where she 
used to exhibit a collection of articles belonging to the family, 
as few attractions as possible, and accordingly “proceeded with 
her white-wash-brush to substitute four bare walls for those 
covered with the illustrious signatures of kings, queens, lords, 
ladies, knights, philosophers, tragedians, comedians, chancellors, 
bishops, and orators. Not the least interesting part of this 
chapter is the traveller’s record of his stroll to Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage. He rejoices, among other things, in being enabled to 
put to rest the famous critical contest about ‘Titania’s “ dew- 
berries,” in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. Indeed he is per- 
suaded, and no doubt with reason, that would laborious and 
ingenious commentators but go into Shakspear’s own neighbor- 
hood and hear the villagers talk, they might derive more light 
on his text than could stream in through a library window in 
half a century. He is also greatly delighted at having found 
a young Shakspeare, a descendant of William’s sister, and with 
a Shaksperian head, at the national school in Stratford. But 
there are grounds for his fears, that both the cottage and the 
orchard of the only woman that Shakspeare ever really loved, 
with the “ arbor of box,” the “ honey-suckle,” and the ivy that 


“ Enrings the barky fingers of the elm,” 


are fated. A Mr. Barns, we are informed, has purchased the 
whole property, and is already building up a row of staring red 
houses on the premises. 

Grotius has said of Hampton Court, “ other palaces are resi- 
dences of kings, but this of the gods.” What a vast picture 
of royalty and chivalry, of farce and tragedy, of revelry and 
tournament, of plottings and exposures, promotions and destruc- 
tions, would reveal itself in a complete history of the scenes 
that have been here enacted. Merry Christmasses have been 
kept by two Henrys, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth. Charles 
the First came in the days of his good fortune and his distress. 
Cromwell too, gloomily retired here on his melancholy rever- 
ses. But the builder of the imposing structure was the most 
striking character connected with its annals. ‘The unequalled 
splendor of his entertainments and daily exhibitions, the count- 
less number of his dependants and servitors, the series of offi- 
ces of dignity that he obtained at the hands of the monarch he 
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played with, dazzle and bewilder us. Out of the pages that 
are successfully devoted to an account of this great prelate’s 
fate, we extract a few sentences. 


“‘Overbearing despot as Wolsey was, there is something 
magnificent in the sweep of his ambition, and irresistibly inter- 
esting in the greatness of his fall. He was the last of those 
haughty prelates who, in the good old Catholic times, rose up 
from the dust of insignificance into the most lordly and over- 
grown magnificence, outdoing kings in the number of their ser- 

vants, and in the pomp of ‘their state. Equalling the great 
Cardinals who have figured on the continent, Ximenes, Riche- 
lieu, Mazarine, and De Retz, in political ability and personal 
ambition, he exceeded all in the wealth w hich he unhesitating- 
ly seized, and the princely splendor in which he lived. He fell 
only just before, and almost with, the Catholic religion itself in 
this country, and has therefore left a more marked place in 
men’s memories. ‘There could be none after him of a like 
kind. ‘Those swelling and mighty archprelates, filling the pub- 
lic ways with their enormous travelling processions, at once the 
primates and prime ministers of the realm, could no more ex- 
ist. Wolsey seemed to have gathered into himself all the 
powers and splendors of that extraordinary class of men, to 
have raised them to the highest pitch, to the uttermost blaze of 
exhibition, and to have quenched them in his fall. Never was 
such a rise, such a progress, such a sudden, sheer, and ruinous 
descent. * * ‘The story of the ambition and greatness of 
Wolsey is a rare story. But his fall came to fix it on the heart 
of all time. It is one of the most complete and perfect things 
in the history of man.’ — pp. 239, 257. 

It is a singular fact, that Shakspeare himself performed the 
play that traces the last fortunes of Wolsey, in one of the halls 
of this proud creation of his genius and ambition. 

At Wotton Hall many particulars are gleaned relating to two 
distinguished individuals from the continent who made it their 
residence, — Alfieri and Rousseau. The occasion is taken to 
show how strikingly inconsistent has been the situation and the 
deportment of many foreigners, while in England, with their real 
characters. Marat teaching French in a dissenting academy in 
Lancashire, Louis Philippe pursuing the same vocation at Rich- 
mond, Dr. Franklin a journeyman printer in the metropolis, La 
Mennais refused employment in the streets as stupid looking, and 
Mina and Miguel surprising all the young ladies in the London 
drawing-rooms with their meekness and gentleness! The 
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great tragic poet, who afterwards threw himself at the head of 
the regenerating movement in Italy, and exercised so powerful 
an influence over the destiny of his country, was, at Wotton 
Hall, a dissolute rake. Afterwards, as he was passing one day 
the tomb of Michael Angelo, he paused, mused, and resolved 
to earn an honorable fame. Now his own monument stands at 
Florence, with that of the genius of all art, and with those of 
Galileo and Machiavelli. Rousseau, he who was courted by 
the literary circles of two empires, for whom “ palaces were 
opened, honors invented, and solitudes created,” although sur- 
rounded here with the usual sources of human felicity, is yet 
found quarrelling with his best friend, — one of the noblest vic- 
tims of suspicion and misanthropy. An attempt is made in 
this paper to institute a comparison between the lives and 
tastes of Byron,—who has given in his verse Rousseau’s 
most appropriate eulogium,— and Alfieri, not much to the ad- 
vantage of either. 

So much might be said, or rather so much has been said of 
Winchester, the old rival of London, that one is perplexed to 
choose between his thoughts. It w ould bring celebrity enough 
to one place to contain the ashes of Alfred,—the man of 
whom Sir Henry Spelman declares, “if we reflect on his piety 
and religion, it would seem that he had always lived in a clois- 
ter; if on his learning and writings, that he had spent his 
whole life in a college; if on his wholesome Jaws and wise ad- 
ministration, that these had been his only study and employ- 
ment.” The abbey at Hyde Meadow, whither the king’s 
bones were carried with solemn procession and chantings, from 
his august ‘* Newan Mynstre,” has been destroyed for the sake 
of the materials! and a Bridewell erected on the spot. The 
just indignation of Mr. Howitt on this irreverent outrage, re- 
minds us of an old book we have seen “ On the Ornamenting 
of the Winchester Cathedral,” containing a multitude of striet- 
ures on the desecration of this and two other cathedrals, with 
whole counties of churches, during the disturbances near the 
middle of the seventeenth century. ‘They are full of the 
same pathetic laments, and the same pointed upbraidings that 
one meets with in the pages of Stillingfleet, Barlow, and But- 
ler. From a comparison of the classic with the gothic architec- 
ture, is taken the following. 


“If the Gothic cannot equal the Grecian in the lofty majesty 
of its columns, the nobility of its peristyles, or the grace of its 
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statuary, it can rival it in its capability of varied form, and the 
endless variety of its ornaments. The faults of classic archi- 
tecture are monotony of structure, heaviness of mass, and want 
of adaptability to the needs of varying climate. The former 
defects are felt where a number of buildings in the pure Gre- 
cian style are brought together; the latter cannot be remedied 
without gloom within or violation of unity without. On these 
very needs the Gothic bases some of its most triumphant beau- 
ties. In that imitation of nature which the Grecian scarcely 
carries farther than its columns, the foliage of capitals and cor- 
nices, the Gothic immeasurably transcends it. * * * It is 
true that the original defect of classic architecture has been so 
far overcome by the genius of Anthemius, of Michael Angelo, 
and of Wren as to admit of those magnificent domes of Santa So- 
phia, St. Peter’s, and St. Paul’s; but even this is a departure from 
the strict classic model, an engrafting upon it of an eastern 
idea; and the splendid advantages of light, with its attendant 
beauties of tracery and painting, can never be conferred on the 
classic, while it is an inherent glory of the Gothic. * * Goth- 
ic architecture, as we must still call it for want of a better 
name, — the architecture of Christian Europe, — is, in fact, the 
poetry of architecture. Every great and perfect cathedral is a 
great and perfect religious epic. Its storied windows are so 
many cantos of the loftiest poetry of the Christian faith, the 
gracious triumphs of the Saviour, or of quaint traditionary 
narrative; every statue in its niche is an historic episode; 
every exquisitely wrought canopy, every heaven-seeking turret, 
every fair pendant, or crocketed finial, is a beautiful simile, 
presenting to the admiring eye the loveliest revelations of na- 
ture, 


“In strange materials and an unknown mode.” — pp. 446-449. 


The readers of Wordsworth, and the admirers of his “ White 
Doe,” will be glad to hear all about Bolton Priory. In the 
course of this article a serious and perhaps successful attack is 
made on those who complain of the mission of the poet and 
men of genius as altogether profitless and barren; and a vindi- 
cation entered into of their claims to be considered the practi- 
cal benefactors of mankind. ‘Their accusers are met with 
such style of argumentation as will probably prove most effec- 
tive. 


‘* The man of genius is not now merely a scrawler on paper, 
a writer of poems or of tales; but his pen is become a magi- 
cian’s wand, —the most potent one that was ever wielded ; and 
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while other men think that he is merely inditing some pleasant 
lay, or matter for a winter evening’s fireside, they who see far- 
ther know that he is actually building ships and boats, steam- 
engines and steam-carriages; launching new and splendid 
packets ; laying down railroads through mountain and forest; 
erecting inns, furnishing them with hosts, and guests, and 
waiters. * * And where would your steamboats and your 
railroads have been leading us, do you think, if Bishop Percy 
had not collected the glorious ballads of nature and of heroism 
that were scattered over England and Scotland, — the leaves of 
a new Sibyl, a million times more fateful and pregnant with 
wonders than the old; if Bishop Percy had not done this, and 
set on fire the kindred heads of Southey, of Wordsworth, and of 
Scott? * * O boats, whether on canal or river, driven by 
steam or drawn by horse! O ships, on lock, or frith, or ocean, 
propelled by engines of three hundred horse-power! cabs and 
cars, omnibi and stages, wayside rests and fishing-taverns, Tilly- 
sues and Kidly-Winks, bear ye witness to the tribes set on mo- 
tion by this Walter Scott, these poets, or even these naturalists, 
Bewick, Walton, Gilbert White, and that class of quiet agita- 
tors, —tribes who have gone forth, to scramble up hills and 
tumble down them, to sport parasols amongst frightened sheep, 
and scream on precipices that they may fall into the arms of 
careful lovers, — bear witness, all of you, in all quarters of 
these islands. Let us hear no more about the poets not being 
practical men; they are the men practical and promotive of 
public wealth and activity; they are your true political econo- 
mists, your diffusers of the circulating medium; in fact, your 
ship-builders, house-builders; smiths, black, white, or copper ; 
your tailors and clothiers; your very hosts, cads, waiters, and 
grooms, — for, to all these they give not merely employment, 
but life and being itself.” — pp. 199, 213. 


We regret that we are unable to quote more largely from 
the happy descriptions of the picturesque and romantic with 
which the book abounds; but this imperfect specimen must 


stand for more. ‘The spot is at Rylston. 


‘“‘ We were on a green elevation, somewhat above the valley, 
and the scene lay before us in its loveliness. There were the 
gables and pinnacles of the Priory, appearing amongst a wil- 
derness of trees, in the open bosom of the valley; there was 
the Wharf sounding on his way with a most melancholy music, 
under the cliffs opposite; there was the silver line of a water- 
fall, thrown from a cliff of considerable and nearly perpendicu- 
lar height, a cliff of rich purple hue; there were the parsonage 
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and other houses shrouded in their trees; beyond lay the deep 
and densely wooded vale; on the northern slope above it, the 
ancient oaks of the park; and still farther, the fells and rocky 
distances of Barden and Limon-Seat. * * But then, the 
river below! such a dark boding stream at one place; such a 
wild hurrying torrent at another, sending up its softened roar 
all through the woods. I never saw a stream that so vividly 
brought before me the descriptions of rivers flowing through 
American forests, with their foamy rapids, and their dark wood- 
land steeps, and wild boughs overhanging the stream.” 


At Stonyhurst is the College of Jesuits, for the education of 
the sons of the Catholic nobility. It is altogether in a flour- 
ishing condition, exhibits an excellent plan of study, has 
a fine philosophical apparatus, able lecturers, and a splen- 
did gallery of paintings, chief among which, of course, is the 
portrait of Ignatius Loyola. In his report of the conversation 
held by himself with father Daniells, the author congratulates 
himself on having drawn from the priest a sincere profession 
that neither he nor his order are hoping for a recovery of ec- 
clesiastical dominion in Great Britain. ‘To desire the politi- 
cal establishment of Catholicism,” he exclaims, “ would be to 
desire its destruction.” His reasoning too evinces reflection, 
acquaintance with history, with human nature, and with good 
policy. ‘The main points in his argument are, that an estab- 
lishment destroys all common interest between the priest and 
the people, checking the voluntary zeal of the ministry and 
chilling the affections of the people, that the power derived 
from a political alliance is fraught with danger, and while it 
confers a specious and external advantage, brings weakness to the 
state. Much philosophy is shown in the comments on the sig- 
nificant remark of one of these Romanists. “They may 
build churches, and preach bitter sermons against us, but it all 
will not avail ; it is not by these means that the hearts of the 
people are won, and their lives amended.” The truth is, Prot- 
estantism has taken an alarm from the great success of these 
fathers in proselytizing the population of the neighborhood. A 
new church has lately been built in the nearest approach to the 
estate of the College, to counteract, if possible, this influence. 
But an active benevolence, an unwearied attention to the per- 
sonal comforts and necessities of the villagers has had an effect 
on their belief, which could not have been secured by any ex- 
ercise of authority, by any family influence. “One act of 
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kindness, one word of sympathy, will win more hearts than all 
the eloquence of Cicero, or the wealth of the Indies. The 
religion of good works, of genuine philanthropy, is the only re- 
ligion which will suit the people. More cheerful, friendly peo- 
ple than the Jesuit fathers it is impossible to find.” — p. 409. 

There is a beautiful account, at theeclose of the volume, of 
a sacrament Sunday passed at Kilmorac; but it must be 
omitted. 

We have glanced at only a part of the chapters of this book, 
aiming rather to give a general idea of what may be expected 
from reading it, than to represent all its contents. It will be seen 
at once that its historical aspect adds much to its attractiveness. 
Not only the places visited are graphically pictured, but some- 
thing is told of the lives that have been passed and the trans- 
actions that have taken place there, — often, too, of the results 
of those lives, and of the effects and causes of those events. 
As to the utility of devoting one’s years to objects like this, 
different persons will differently judge. ‘Those who hold all 
antiquarianism in contempt, who sneer at the man that weeps 
while contemplating the falling in of the roof of an old castle, 
or that is elated at finding a fragment of a covenanter’s bones, 
or a flattened bullet on a Scotch mound, — those who hold the 
labors of Parker, Camden, Cotton, Stowe, Struvius, and 
Reland as pitiable quiddling, will find much in the employment 
that looks like child’s folly. While it will have a deeper sig- 
nificance to those who discern in the tendencies of our time too 
little that is venerative, nature-loving, artistical, and too much 
that is false, impertinent, artificial, self-aggrandizing. The at- 
tention that is here given to art is of an unpretending, but 
praiseworthy character. If extended catalogues are sometimes 
given of paintings and statuary, the reason is ready. It may 
furnish an additional motive to visitors “ to know that they will 
not merely tread the same ground and gaze on the same scenes 
as patriots and heroes, but that these noble spirits have them- 
selves collected for their recreation works of art, which would 
make the spot one of strong attraction, even if it were not 
hallowed by their memories, and embellished by all that re- 
mains of their presence, -— their pictured forms.” 

But we doubt if Mr. Howitt himself is so much an anti- 
quarian or a connoisseur as a sincere lover of nature. His best 
passages, and they are those of which we have extracted the 
fewest, are the overflowings of his admiration for real, existing 
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scenes. His perception of all beauty is quick, and his power 
of transcribing adequate to the impression. He has not that 
passionate fondness for a relic for its own sake, that would ad- 
mit him to the same fraternity with the Laird of Monkbarns. 
He would hardly be willing, like the fervent Bosius, to lead a 
subterraneous life, in tracing faded inscriptions. His literary 
criticisms, such as occur in the notices of Lindisfarne and 
Wotton Hall, we must think the least valuable part of the 
work. But they make no pretensions, and generally present 
no violations of good taste. ‘They are pleasantly introduced 
and cannot but be well received. But the simple originality of 
nature, human life precisely as he finds it, poetry that comes 
unbidden, characters stamped with earnestness and decision, the 
free outpouring of sentiments that are true and eternal, — these 
always and everywhere wrap him away in ecstasies. He man- 
ifests the same feeling that one is always conscious of, on see- 
ing a fine sight, —a wish that all his friends, —and with him 
the phrase seems to be synonymous with the whole race, — 
could be there to witness and enjoy it too. And then he gives 
at once the number of miles from the metropolis, the best route, 
and perhaps the amount of the fare. 

Indeed the whole is done with as much freedom and gayety 
as if the sheets were sent separately as letters to a private 
friend. ‘There is no pausing to criticise similes, to prune sen- 
tences. ‘The traveller takes out his luncheon in the presence 
of his readers with just as much freedom as his portfolio. He 
does not scruple to introduce to us a Lancashire sexton, with 
his porringer in his hands, at the church-yard gate, before he 
asks him for the keys that admit us to the sacred precincts. 

Mr. Howitt is preéminently successful in sketching rural life. 
Let it be rural life zn England, and he is in his element. If 
he can say of an object, as he sometimes does, “It is all Eng- 
lish,” he is pretty well satisfied. But if “it is most absolutely 
old English, ” the measure of its perfection is filled. A jealous 
reader may take exceptions to so much display of national 
feeling. But to us it appears rather as an agreeable feature. 
{t never amounts to an offensive national vanity, nor is it exclu- 
sive. He evidently reveren¢es other things more than titled 
families. A name, that has been “one of the great watch- 
words of liberty,” is possessed of “a far higher nobility than 
that of ancient descent, or martial or political power.” And 
to him who reads, as well as to him who writes, the names of 
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scholar, patriot, and Christian, are filled with a higher meaning 
than those of a nation or its peculiar government. He cares 
little what may be said of the last, if he may study and imitate 
the first. 

The simple pleasures of pure hearts are winning men away, 
we will hope, more and more from what is selfish and low. At 
least, we will greet with welcomes every effort promotive of the 
good change. ‘The works of Mr. Howitt are in this view to 
be very highly commended. He is a happy author who can 
conscientiously say, as we believe our author might, with Sir 
William Temple, “ Of all the paper I have blotted, I have 
never written anything for the public without the intention of 
some public good.” 

F. 


Art. II]. — TranscenpentaL THEOLOGY. 


WE propose in this article to give some account of the sys- 
tem of theology, which, in Germany, has been derived from 
the principles of what is there called the ‘ Critical Philoso- 
phy,” but which is better known among us by the name of 
'Transcendentalism. We mean the system which is founded 
directly and entirely on the basis of that philosophy, paying no 
regard at present to the modifications it has undergone in the 
hands of subsequent inquirers, or to the partial influence, which 
the same speculative theory has had upon other systems, which 
were chiefly drawn from different sources. The prodigious 
impulse, that the writings of Kant gave to the speculative gen- 
ius of his countrymen, is visible enough in every walk of litera- 
ture and science, but nowhere are its effects so widely and 
strongly marked as in the province of the theologian. It was 
natural that it should be so. Philosophy and theology are 
sister sciences, so closely allied, that it is often difficult to de- 
termine the boundaries between them. Every person must 
hold some opinions relative to each, and these opinions form 
two mutually dependent creeds, that are in a greater or less de- 
gree peculiar to himself, and of which the action and reaction 
are so nearly equal, that it is often difficult to determine which 
is the parent of the other. Every theory respecting the ori- 
gin and first principles of human knowledge must bear a close 
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relation to that subject, on which of all others knowledge is the 
most important, —the doctrine of God, duty, and immortality. 
The religion of the Greeks and Romans, so far as it existed in 
a definite and consistent form, that is, as it was conceived by 
enlightened and thinking men among them, was wholly drawn 
from their philosophical tenets, or more properly speaking, it 
was identical with those tenets. And so it has been in modern 
times. Skepticism in philosophy and in religion, if not the 
same thing, at least, always go together. ‘The metaphysics of 
Calvinism are as much a component part of its creed as the 
“five points” themselves. ‘This intimate connexion between 
two great branches of human inquiry supplies an additional 
means of estimating the truth and value of the results obtained 
in investigating either. Unsound conclusions in the one must 
be drawn from false premises in the other. 

Kant perceived at once, that his system of metaphysics led 
to many important results respecting the great truths of relig- 
ion, and he occupied himself at an early period in tracing out 
and establishing those points in a separate treatise. His ‘work 
entitled “ Religion within the Limits of mere Reason,” appear- 
ed in 1793, twelve years after the publication of the “ Critique 
of Pure Reason.” But he had been anticipated by a zealous 
young disciple, whose ardor in philosophical pursuits, at first 
exerted only in carrying out and defending the principles of 
his master, was destined soon to receive a “different direction, 
and to establish a rival system, the reputation of which tri- 
umphed for a time over that of its predecessor. F'ichte’s 
first work, a “ Critique of all Revelation,” was published 
anonymously in 1792, and being avowedly established on the 
basis of the Critical Philosophy, the principles of which it 
merely developed and applied to another subject, it was at 
first universally attributed to Kant himself. Fichte claimed 
it in the second edition, though the first conception of his own 
philosophical system was probably even then floating in his 
mind ; and as this differed widely from the philosophy of Kant, 
it is not likely, that, at any subsequent period of his life, he 
would have defended this early theory of revelation. Still, he 
never expressly disavowed it, and, as at the time of its publi- 
cation he was in every sense a scholar at the feet of Gamaliel, 
—a thorough Kantist in word and opinion, the work may 
fairly be considered as a right application of transcendental 
principles to the subject of which it treats, —as an authentic 
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development of the Critical Philosophy by one of its ablest 
disciples. Compared with other works of the same class,ait 
has the highest merits in point of execution. Of course, it 
bristles all over with the formidable terminology of its school, 
but the writer uses this strange dialect with the ease and 
strength of a master, while the superior method, precision, and 
succinetness of bis manner render the book less tiresome than 
any of Kant’s own treatises. We shall follow it as a guide in 
the sketch proposed, rather than the work already mentioned 
by Kant himself, because it is more complete, and the results 
are more definite and more directly traced to their source. 
The two treatises differ widely in plan, but, as might be ex- 
pected, the writers arrive at precisely the same conclusion. 

In order to show clearly the starting point of the inquiry, a 
few words must be premised respecting some points previously 
established in the ‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’ and which are 
taken for granted in the work before us. According to the 
Transcendental philosophy, then, what is properly termed knowl- 
edge is entirely confined within the region of experience. We 
know nothing, and can know nothing, of any object, that may 
not be conceived to exist in space ‘and time, — which may 
not be assumed under the Categories, or we of thought 
relative to the understanding. ‘The Reason does, indeed, 
form to itself pure ideas, which go beyond the limits of sense 
and experience. But, as we know no object to which these 
are applicable, they remain as mere ideas, wholly incognizable. 
Such are our notions of God, of moral freedom, and of immor- 
tality, which wholly transcend the limits of our merely intellec- 
tual nature. It is of no use to argue about them, because the 
proof and the refutation will be found to have the same co- 
gency, —to be equally true and equally false. These great 
subjects are forever removed from the sphere of disputation, 
because they are placed beyond the cognizance of that faculty, 
by which alone any reasoning process can be conducted. In 
regard to the mere “ Speculative Reason,” that is, to the in- 
tellect, they are banished into a limbo of cloudlike forms and 
unreal fancies. But in treating of the “ Practical Reason,” 
that is, of our moral nature, these ideas again appear, and as- 
sume more the appearance of realities. ‘The moral law with- 
in us requires something besides itself to carry out its own 
principles, — to aid it in performing its self-imposed functions. 
Realities corresponding to the above-mentioned ideas are ne- 
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cessary to the existence of that state of things, which is not 
merely contemplated, but absolutely required, by this law. 
The categorical and imperative nature of all the dictates of 
this principle is sufficient to annul all obstacles to their ful- 
filment, since otherwise there would be entire contradiction 
between two principles of our nature, which is impossible. 
This is easily seen in the case of the freedom of the will, 
since the necessitarian doctrine destroys all the obligations of 
morality, by rendering compliance with them impossible. The 
skeptic can only oppose this conclusion by argument drawn 
from the Speculative Reason, which, like all other considera- 
tions derived from the same source in relation to a subject of 
this sort, have been shown to be entirely groundless. We do 
not therefore prove the freedom of the will, but assume it as a 
necessary postulate, in order that it may be possible to com- 
ply with the requisitions of the moral law. We say nothing 
at present of the manner in which the existence of a God and 
the reality of a future state are taken also as postulates in aid 
of the same law, because the point will come up again in a 
different connexion. 

The precise spot, at which we are left by the principles of 
Transcendentalism before entering upon the subject of religion, 
is, therefore, clearly ascertained. A revelation cannot be ad- 
dressed in any way to the intellect of men, since not merely 
the subject, to which it must relate, but the constituent ideas, — 
the notions, that must be presupposed before the conception of 
a revelation is possible, — belong entirely to our moral nature. 

Here, then, is the starting point of Fichte’s inquiry. For 
the sake of philosopical completeness, and to avoid any bias 
for or against an existing system of belief, he states the prob- 
lem, which is to be the object of his researches, in its most 
general form. He proposess to establish a ‘ Critique,’ — 
that is, a fundamental examination on the principles of the 
Critical Philosophy, — not of that revelation, in which Chris- 
tians are specially interested, nor of any other i in particular, 
but of all possible revelations. In other words, supposing the 
existence of a God, and of a race of beings constituted and 
situated as we are, he proposes to determine, whether it be 
possible, that He should make a special communication to His 
creatures, and if so, in what way it is possible. ‘There is no 
lack of boldness in the attempt, especially when we consider, 
that the inquiry is to be carried on, not as a mere speculation, 
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but like a piece of mathematical reasoning, and that the re- 
sults, if any are obtained, are to be as little susceptible of 
doubt, as any theorem in Euclid. Such, indeed, is the as- 
sumed characteristic of the Transcendental Philosophy, that, 
resting only on the original and instinctive principles of our 
nature, independent of all experience, (a@ priori principles of 
pure Reason, :) neither its procedure nor results have anything 
of the contingent and empirical character of ordinary reasoning 
on similar subjects, but are demonstratively certain. The 
Transcendentalist and the Geometer take their departure from 
principles of the same nature, and travel the same sort of road, 
though the objects of their labor are so dissimilar. 

We must pass rapidly over the masterly analysis of the Will, 
that forms the introduction to Fichte’s treatise, and which, 
taken by itself, constitutes a very pure and noble system of 
Ethics. A few points of the system may be presented, di- 
vested, as far as possible, of the barbarous terminology, with 
which ‘they are obscured in the original. 

The object of every volition, except in a single case to be 
considered hereafter, must be a sensation, whether proceeding 
from the outer or inner sense. But since this sensation does 
not lie in immediate contact with the Will, a connecting link 
is supplied by a propensity, or desire, the nature of which is 
determined, on the one hand, by the characteristics of the 
object to which it relates, and on the other, by the peculiar 
constitution of the mind in which it exists. ‘The aggregate of 
these propensities and desires, or rather the source whence 
they emanate, may be termed the lower appetitive faculty. 
This term includes, not merely the grosser appetites, to which 
alone we usually give the name of sensual desires, but also 
those proceeding from the internal sense, which we are ac- 
customed improperly to consider as refined, intellectual pleas- 
ures ; such as those of rhetoric and poetry. ‘The exercise of 
any of the higher powers of mind is productive of pleasure, 
and the perception of that pleasure through the internal sense, 
— the finer organization of which we denominate sensibility — 
affords what may become the object of a volition, but which 
is evidently of sensual origin. The two classes of desires 
may be distinguished respectively as gross and refined, but 
they are still both derived from sense ; from the one class we 
may receive more enjoyment, though not of a different kind, 
from that obtained through the other. Of any particular sen- 
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sation, we can only say, that it must be by nature pleasant or 
unpleasant, — that it excites either liking or aversion. Why 
it is so constituted, is a question we cannot answer. 

The object of a volition may be either a simple sensation, 
just as it was first experienced, or it may be a compound no- 
tion, still formed from elements derived from sense, but vari- 
ously modified and combined by the judgment. By a process 
of this sort, we form the conception of happiness, or continued 
enjoyment ; a state in which pleasure is obtained by system 
and rules, whereby one pleasant sensation is postponed or sac- 
rificed for another of greater intensity or duration, — one 
which injures the power of sensation for another which 
strengthens it, —one which is isolated for another that is fol- 
lowed by subsequent delights, or which heightens the relish for 
them. We must suppose in the Will the existence of a 
power to suspend the immediate action of a sensation upon it, 
in order that the judgment may have time to act in the com- 
parison and disposition of the several pleasures placed before 
it. In the former case, where the volition is determined by a 
single sensation, the mind is merely passive; but in the latter, 
it is active in two respects — double exercise of spontaneity ; 
first, in suspending immediate action, secondly, in forming the 
compound notion, which is ultimately to determine the will. 
Sull, it is not altogether active, since the materials of the com- 
pound idea are given to it by sensation, not created by its own 
spontaneous power. For an instance of unmixed mental ac- 
tivity — pure spontaneity — we must look farther. 

Every perception consists of two elements ; the matter, or 
that portion given by sense, and the form, or that change su- 
perinduced upon the matter, in consequence of the mind re- 
acting upon and modifying the sensation. Forms are the col- 
oring, with which the mind necessarily invests everything that 
is presented to it, the modification which is effected in every 
object by the very act of contemplating it. ‘Thus the faculty 
of sense has two universal forms, time and space, with which 
it invests all outward things, and which, though really derived 
only from itself, it attributes to the objects perceived ; just as 
a man looking through colored glass thinks he sees blue or 
yellow herbage and trees. Now, has not the Will some uni- 
versal form of this sort, actually drawn from its own constitu- 
tion, with which it necessarily clothes all its objects, so that no 
motive, propensity, or desire can be present to it, except as 
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modified by this general attribute? We find such a one in 
the idea of absolute Right, a consciousness of the existence of 
which is the principal fact, that announces itself as soon as 
we are conscious of any volition whatever. Properly speak- 
ing, Right is always an attribute of something else — of some 
object of the Will — (form always united with matter,) and 
it is only by a process of abstraction, that we set it up to be 
considered by itself, and speak of it as a distinct idea or con- 
ception. When, thus placed by itself, it becomes the imme- 
diate object of a volition, we have the instance, that was 
sought, of a determination of the will free from any empirical 
element, — pure spontaneity. In the doctrine above consid- 
ered, of happiness founded on sensual gratification, however 
refined, the conclusions must be empirical and contingent, since 
no one can judge from his own experience what will be pleas- 
ant to another, dr even what will gratify himself at any future 
time. But in a code of conduct formed with reference to this 
idea of Right, which has no element derived from experience, 
the precept must be applicable to all intelligent beings, — must 
have absolute certainty and universality, like the axioms of the 
mathematician. 

This universal form is connected with the Will through the 
emotion of respect, or reverence, and then becomes a direct 
principle of action. ‘The emotion referred to the individual 
himself appears as self-respect ; in regard to the law of Right, 
it is manifested in reverence, or perfect submission ; and to- 
wards the ideal Being, of whom this law in its perfection is an 
attribute, it passes over into absolute veneration. Hence the 
maxim, “respect thyself,” is a perfectly legitimate law in 
ethics, since it is founded on a feeling, which, unlike that of 
self-love, is morally pure in its origin. ‘The office of this feel- 
ing is to limit and repress the lower appetitive faculty, and 
although in this function it appears to abridge our personal 
gratification, yet its exercise is found to create a pleasure, dif- 
ferent in kind from that produced by sense, and infinitely sur- 
passing it in degree. ‘That the balance of power over the 
Will is held between the purely moral and the sensual 
motive is evident from the very fact, that both these principles 
of action exist in the same mind; but the latter is so far from 
putting itself on an equality with the former, that it rather does 
reverence at the mere idea of Law, and a far more heart-felt 
pleasure follows the renunciation, than any compliance with 
the lower impulse could ever bestow. 
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As the love of happiness is at least a natural principle, the 
question arises, how far it is sanctioned by the moral law. 
A too hasty decision of this question, against all claim on the 
part of the desire, leads directly to a system of Stoicism in 
morals, to the principle of entire self-sufficiency, and even — if 
followed out to its remotest consequences — to a denial of the 
existence of a God and of the immortality of the soul. When 
a regard for our own happiness, considered as a motive, has 
once acknowledged the limitations imposed on it by morality, it 
acquires a sanction, and where the law is silent, it becomes a 
legitimate principle of action. In such case, the action con- 
templated, when considered in an ethical point of view, is 
merely negative,—not contrary to Right; and being then 
referred to the natural desire for our own well being, it becomes 
positively a right. I am entitled to everything, which I can 
obtain without a violation of moral principle. * 

From the justification of this natural impulse arises the idea 
of desert, a conception of the highest importance in Ethics. 
Guided by this idea, we necessarily approve the law of requital 
in kind — the jus taltonis ; we are gratified, when the external 
condition of any one corresponds to the dispositions he has 
manifested. This feeling in its full force requires an entire 
agreement between the fortunes of an individual and his moral 
conduct. ‘That in the world we live in, such agreement in 
many cases does not exist, is a fact, for the explanation of 
which we pass over from the territory of Ethics into that of 
Natural Theology. 

Our good or ill fortune depends in a great measure on the 
course of natural events, since we live under physical Jaws, 
and the demand of our moral nature, that happiness should be 
parcelled out in direct proportion to the merits of individuals, 
stands in perpetual conflict with these laws. Now the moral 
law must secure to us the enjoyment of those rights, which it 
has itself bestowed, or it contradicts itself, and ceases to be a 
law. ‘To obtain this end, reference must be had to an ideal 
being, who is the author of Nature, and with whom, conse- 
quently, physical necessity is merged in moral freedom. ‘This 
being we call God, whose existence is just as certain as that 
of the moral Jaw itself. His attributes are easily inferred from 
the mere fact of his existence, and from the necessary assump- 
tion, that he must carry into effect all the requisitions of that 
law, which exists in Him without limit or control. 
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Thus far, we have a Theology, or a doctrine of God, but 
as yet we have obtained no Religion. ‘The former is a mere 
lifeless science, that can have no practical influence ; but the 
latter, according to its etymology, must bind us to something,— 
must impose obligations, which would not exist, if there were 
no religion. ‘T’o explain the origin of religious ideas, properly 
so called, the argument must be developed more fully. 

If the idea of Right were given to us as a mere theoretical 
conception, without any reference to its power over the will, it 
would be to us a mere object of reflection, a means of consid- 
ering certain things in Nature under an additional aspect, of 
viewing them not only as they are, but as they ought to be. 
But even in this case, we should not be wholly indifferent to 
the result. The perception of an agreement between this 
idea and the course of outward events would excite in us a feel- 
ing of pleasure. So it is in reality. 'The joy with which we wit- 
ness the failure of malicious attempts, or the detection and pun- 
ishment of the wicked, or the success of virtuous endeavor, or 
the recompense of the righteous. for the evils they have suf- 
fered and the sacrifices they have made on the road of virtue, 
is founded on the inmost principles of our nature, and is the 
never-failing source of the interest we take in poetry and fic- 
tion. Still it would be a mere indolent gratification, unaccom- 
panied with desire, like that which attends the sight of a beau- 
tiful painting or landscape. 

But universal experience assures us, that the application of 
moral ideas to real events is accompanied with strong desire. 
In the world of tragedy and romance, we are not satisfied, till 
the honor of the innocent is rescued and the unjust persecutor 
is unmasked and punished, however contrary such an issue 
may be to the usual course of events in the actual world. 
And we may remark in passing, that the very fact of our re- 
quiring in fiction a different allotment of good and evil fortune 
from that which obtains in the natural world, proves that we 
are not to refer such things as the actions of moral agents to 
any standard founded on actual events, but that we necessarily 
compare them with our own conception of Right. On the 
stage, when virtue is represented as oppressed and vice as tri- 
umphant, we console ourselves with the reflection, that the 
piece is not ended. And just so in real life, when we see 
the wicked crowned with prosperity and honor, while the vir- 
tuous are persecuted, banished, and dying under a thousand 
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torments, we cannot be content to believe that all is over, and 
the spectacle is forever closed. 

But we go stil farther. ‘The pleasure we experience in be- 
holding the ends of justice answered in the natural course of 
human affairs, even when accompanied with a strong desire 
that such may continue to be the case, would not justify us in 
inferring the existence of a Being, who by his omnipotent 
power should conduct all cases whatever to the same result. 
The desire for what is pleasant to us is in many instances 
merely an idle wish, as after a long continuance of stormy 
weather, every one desires the return of a sunny day. From 
a mere wish, however universal and strong, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to infer the reality of its object. We must seek 
then for a more authoritative principle on which to build up 
this important article of faith. And such a principle we find 
in the moral law, the dictates of which, far from being placed 
on a level with mere desire, are accompanied with such a con- 
sciousness of rightful dominion, that we are justified in attribut- 
ing to them actual power of causation. In our own nature the 
idea of Right demands constant and absolute submission to its 
laws, and when we fail to render this obedience, we do not ex- 
perience mere regret, the feeling which accompanies the non- 
fulfilment of an idle wish,— nor even are we merely dissatisfied 
with ourselves, as when through our own fault, as by impru- 
dence or neglect, we have failed to accomplish some desired 
end,—but we are overwhelmed with remorse and self-humiliation. 
In the world without us, this law speaks with the same author- 
ity, and demands that the natural course of events, so far as 
moral beings are interested in them, should be conformed to its 
own standard. But here the power of finite beings is at an 
end, and we are compelled to refer the fulfilment of the moral 
requisition to a Being, over whom physical laws have no pow- 
er, but who governs nature by His will. 

A science of theology obtained in this manner becomes at 
once a religion, for it places us in close connexion with a God. 
We are compelled to look up to Him, as the Being who knows 
the moral worth of every purpose of our hearts, and who will 
allot to us that measure of happiness which is conformed to our 
deserts. Here then is religion, founded on the idea of God as 
the governor of nature with a moral purpose, and in us on the 
wish for happiness, which does not indeed increase the obliga- 
tions of duty, but which enlarges and strengthens our desire to 
conform to them. 
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But an important and difficult point still remains to be de- 
cided.. Since it is only to satisfy the demands of our moral 
nature, that we have been obliged to assume the existence of a 
God as a moral governor of the world, his will must coincide 
entirely with the dictates of the moral law. He can demand 
nothing more of us than what is already required by the law in 
our own hearts, without ceasing to be that ideal Being, whose 
existence is the only one, for which we have discovered any 
rational ground of belief. Practically, therefore, it is indifferent 
whether our duty be performed because it is His will, or be- 
cause Conscience requires it, for the duty in both cases will be 
the same. ‘Theoretically, we have to inquire, of what use is it 
to add the force of his command to a law, which by itself cre- 
ates a perfect obligation, and the contents of which cannot be 
enlarged by his will, because already shown to be in every 
point identical with that will. Is there any obligation to obey 
the will of God as such, and if so, on what grounds does it 
rest ? 

Guided only by pure reason, independent of all experience, 
we are bound to answer the former part of this question in the 
negative. Conscience speaks only to command, and if it did 
not possess original and absolute authority, we should have no 
power of assuming the existence of a God, and no means of 
ascertaining his will. ‘The moral Jaw is categorical and imper- 
ative, requiring obedience, because it is a law, and not by any 
reference to a lawgiver. To go behind the moral faculty in 
search of an authority on which to establish it, would be to 
take away its distinctive character, and to deprive it of all pow- 
er for those who could not find, or would not admit, the assumed 
basis. But reasoning a posteriori (from experience), cases 
may be found in which an additional sanction for the law would 
be useful in strengthening its power over the Will. We may 
know to a certainty what our duty is, and still, in a particular 
instance, resolve to break through the general vale: ;——we ma 
determine this once to do wrong, since no one is answerable for 
the fault but ourselves, and since it is our own affair, whether 
we act rationally or not. Such a want of respect for the law 
is founded, indeed, on a want of self-respect, and the individu- 
al must be degraded in his own eyes. But if the duty here in 
question should appear as a divine command, or, what is the 
same thing, if it should appear to the agent as part of that law 
which also in all its applications is the law of God, then it 
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would no longer depend on one’s own pleasure, whether or 
not he would respect it in this instance. A failure in one case 
would constitute not merely an exception to the rule, but a sin 
against the whole law, and against the authority which supports 
it. ‘The agent would be answerable for a want of reverence 
to that Being, the mere thought of whom must excite in us the 
deepest awe. Such reflections could not increase the authority 
of the moral law as a whole, but might heighten our respect 
for its decisions in particular cases, where strong temptations 
were arrayed against it. It should be remarked, however, that 
this reference to the divine will must be founded only on the 
agreement of that will with the moral law, that is, on the holi- 
ness of God, for then only would the determination be morally 
pure and right. If, on the contrary, it proceeded from a wish 
to propitiate his favor, or froma fear of his justice, our obedi- 
ence would rest not on reverence for the Divine Being, but on 
selfishness. 

That inclinations conflicting with duty should be found in all 
finite beings, is credible enough, for such is our conception of 
what is finite in morals, — that, namely, which is governed by 
other laws as well as by the law of conscience. It cannot be 
determined how far or how surely this contest between dut 
and inclination weakens the former, so as to make the idea of 
divine authority necessary for its support. But we cannot re- 
frain from feeling a far higher respect for the being whose rev- 
erence for duty needs no such aid, than for one who is obliged 
to prop his failing conscience with such adventitious means. 
On the other hand, it must be allowed, we cannot determine 
whether finite beings iu this life are capable of a degree of vir- 
tue which could wholly dispense with such assistance. 

It has been already shown, that the law of conscience agrees 
in every particular with the divine will. It remains to be de- 
termined, whether God should be considered as the author of 
that law, that is, whether in following the dictates of conscience 
we by so doing render an act of obedience to the divine com- 
mand. Or the problem may be expressed as follows ;— have 
we any reason to assume that the moral law in us is dependent 
on the moral law in God. ‘The question relates wholly to the 
origin of the law, and not to its contents ; since the supposition 
that He is its author, when taken to mean, that his power 
might have altered its dictates, would be to make right subject to 
arbitrary will, or in other words, to deny that absolute right 
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had any existence. ‘Technically expressed, the question re- 
lates to the form, not the contents, of the law. 

Religion consists in obedience to the moral law because it is 
the divine command. The answer to the question above 
stated must, therefore, contain the foundation of religious faith, 
or, in the language of ‘Transcendentalism, it must ‘show how 
such a thing as religion i is possible. Since the moral law itself 
tells us nothing of its own origin, it can only be rendered cer- 
tain through an announcement from God himself, that obedi- 
ence to this law is his command. Such an announcement can 
take place either through our own consciousness, or through 
some fact in the external world. In the former case we shall 
obtain a Natural Religion, in the latter a Revealed. But 
owing to the silence of the moral law itself on the subject, the 
announcement in the former case can be made only indirectly, 
while on the second supposition, it must be in every sense di- 
rect. 

Everywhere in the external world we perceive order and 
the adaptation of means to ends. But amidst this variety of 
ends, reason compels us to assume that there is a principal one, 
to which all the others are subservient, — that there is one final 
cause of the existence of the universe. Our moral nature de- 
clares, that this one end can be nothing else than the promotion 
of the highest moral good, which is the only principle within 
the sphere of our knowledge, that is absolute and uncondition- 
ed. ‘This great purpose can relate then to nothing but moral 
beings, since these alone are capable of the greatest good. We 
are ourselves, therefore, as moral beings, the final cause of the 
creation of all things. Moreover, this great purpose can on- 
ly be entertained by a being whose whole practical power is 
determined by the moral law; therefore God is the author of 
nature, the creator of the world. We are ourselves a part of 
nature, and are therefore His work, at least so far as our consti- 
tution depends on physical and organic laws. ‘That portion of 
our mental constitution, the doctrine of which constitutes the 
science of phychology, is merely physical, or a part of nature, 
and, consequently, God is its author. Consciousness belongs 
to this part of our constitution, and it is only through this fac- 
ulty that we become aware of the existence of a moral law 
within us. But, if ignorant of its existence, we should be in 
the same state as if it did not exist at all; therefore, He is to 
be regarded as the author of the law, through whose means 
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alone it was disclosed to us. ‘That is, God is the founder of 
the moral law within us, which is the point that was sought to 
be proved. 

The argument has been presented with extreme conciseness, 
but in such a manner, we hope, as to be intelligible. Our rea- 
ders may perceive, that Fichte’s scheme of Natural Religion is 
exceedingly simple. It may all be summed up as follows. 
God is a lawgiver; the dictates of conscience are his law, and 
the whole of that law; therefore, perfect obedience to them 
must satisfy all his demands. The divine announcement ex- 
plained above is said to take place through consciousness, be- 
cause, although reference is had in the argument to the exter- 
nal world, yet the idea of one final cause of the creation is 
given to us by pure reason, and because the moral faculty it- 
self constitutes the only point to which the annunciation is di- 
rected. 

We now come to the second mode ia which the proposed 
problem may be solved ; that is, the supposition, that the Deity 
may announce throug oh some fact in the external world, that 
He is the author of the moral law within us. Such an an- 
nouncement would constitute a revelation properly so called, 
and the system of religion founded upon it may be far more 
comprehensive than the natural scheme already explained, 
since it is at least conceivable, that through the same external 
fact may be communicated to us, not merely the primal truth 
respecting the origin of the moral law, but a multitude of oth- 
ers, relating both to doctrine and practice. It may be necessa- 
ry to remark again, that the principles to be laid down are not 
meant to be applied specially to Christianity, or to any other 
revelation in particular, but to all possible revelations. 

To reveal is to make known. By the very idea of a reve- 
lation, therefore, it is supposed, that something is to be made 
known to us which we did not know before. Now, all knowledge 
that exists a priori, — in other words, all knowledge obtained 
without the aid of experience, —such as the theorems of the 
geometer and the original dictates of conscience, — is derived, 
or pointed out; it cannot be revealed. All propositions, the 
truth of which, depending on the very constitution of our 
minds, may be demonstrated, rest on the evidence of that de- 
monstration, and can in no proper sense be said to be made 
known to us. Only historical knowledge, or facts perceived 
by sense, can be made known, since the evidence here rests 
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upon authority ; that is, upon our confidence in the veracity 
and the means of observation of the individual who dis- 
closes them to us. And farther, it is not the perception itself 
that is revealed, but the fact that another has experienced that 
perception. If, for instance, another person gives me a rose to 
smell of, he does not reveal to me the truth that the rose smells 
sweet ; T find that out myself. But if there be no means of 
getting the flower in question, and he assures me from his pre- 
vious experience that the odor is pleasant, then the fact is re- 
vealed to me, since I receive it on his authority. Such an as- 
surance may be handed from one person to another in long 
succession, and the fact revealed is then said to rest upon tra- 
dition. 

Again, the idea of a revelation presupposes some one who is 
the author of it, — who makes known, and another to whom it is 
addressed. ‘The fact, also, must be intentionally communica- 
ted, the design being to cause another person to know some 
particular truth, and not merely to enable him to gather what 
knowledge he may from observing the conduct and hearing the 
words of him who reveals. Hence, the author of a revelation 
must be an intelligent being, his purpose in informing and the 
information that is received being related to each other as moral 
cause and consequence. 

Besides the criteria mentioned above, when we speak gene- 
rally of a revelation, we mean one that is addressed, mediately 
at least, to all mankind, and of which the Infinite Being is the 
author. ‘To such a one the remarks that follow will be re- 
stricted. Of the physical possibility of a revelation of this 
sort there can be no doubt. God, who is the author of nature, 
and consequently is not bound by physical laws, may direct 
some occurrence in the natural world with the special intention 
of communicating thereby some knowledge to his creatures. 
But in the practical application of this idea great difficulties 
arise. 

How can we know from any fact in the external world, that 
it was specially intended by the Divine Being to communicate 
to us the knowledge of some truth? It should be recollected, 
that we do not consider at present what that truth is ; we are not 
speaking now of the contents of a revelation, but only of its 
form, or external characteristics. Let the fact itself be of 
what nature it may, the intention of its occurrence cannot be 
perceived ; it must be inferred. Such an inference must take 
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place either a postertort, by reasoning from the given fact as 
an effect up to its cause, or a priori, by arguing from the 
known cause down to the effect. We first inquire into the 
former proceeding. 

An occurrence is observed in the natural world, which can- 
not be explained under the ordinary laws of physics. For 
instance, 1 have a perception, for which no ordinary physical 
cause can be assigned. 1 am conscious of not having produc- 
ed it myself; but am I therefore justified in referring its origin 
directly to the Supreme Being? Certainly not. Every oc- 
currence is preceded by a succession of causes and effects, and 
by the laws of thought we are compelled to assume, that there 
must be somewhere a first Jink to the chain. But we are not 
justified in stopping at any determinate point, and saying here 
is the first. In case not even the proximate cause is known, 
the length of this chain is wholly indeterminate, but it would 
be the height of rashness to infer, that consequently there 
were no intermediate agents, and thus by one leap to attribute 
the occurrence to the First Cause. Neither will the considera- 
tion of final causes help us out of this difficulty. The know- 
ledge of an important truth may immediately follow the inex- 
plicable perception, and I may then suppose, not only that the 
information was imparted through the perception, but that the 
latter was intended to produce the former. Even supposing, 
what is still wholly inadmissible, that in this case I rightly as- 
sume the existence of intention or design, which would justify 
me in believing that the cause of the perception must be a 
rational being, still I have no reason to think, that this rational 
being must be also infinite. The ancient pagans proceeded 
more rationally, who, in case of such inexplicable phenomena, 
supposed the agency of Genii and Demons. 

The reasoning a priori, to prove that a given fact was in- 
tended to convey a revelation, will be found still more defec- 
tive. Indeed, a simple statement of the course to be pursued 
in such an argument is sufficient to show its fallacy. | Consid- 
erations drawn from our wholly imperfect knowledge of the 
divine nature must be applied to prove, that God must have 
resolved to make an annunciation of Himself to his creatures, 
and must have selected the fact in question as the only medium 
of the intended revelation. Such reasoning is wholly presump- 
tuous and impossible. 


Accordingly, when a pretended revelation offers itself to our 
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notice, we must renounce all hope of being able to judge of its 
authenticity by any external tokens, and must look solely to 
the doctrine revealed, in order, if possible, to find there some 
satisfactory test of its divine origin. We cannot know a reve- 
lation from its form; it remains to be seen, whether we can 
judge of it any better from its contents. But, from the _princi- 
ples already established, it would at first appear impossible to 
find even in this manner a perfect criterion of its alleged origin. 
We have seen that the divine commands can embrace nothing 
beyond the dictates of the law written in our own hearts, and 
that nothing can be revealed which was already known. It 
would seem, therefore, that a revelation can have no contents 
at all. ‘There is no doctrine for it to announce to us, no office 
for it to perform. Unless this difficulty be surmounted, unless 
we show some object to be attained through a divine interposi- 
tion in the course of natural events, the inquiry must end here, 
and the possibility of any revelation whatever must be given 
up. ‘The question here proposed, —and it is a fundamental 
one in the present investigation, —is, whether we can reasona- 
bly suppose men to be placed under such circumstances that 
they would have any need of a revelation. 

As finite beings, we are subject to sensual impulses as well 
as to the dictates of conscience, and between these opposite 
principles of action there is a perpetual struggle for the maste- 
ry. ‘The result in each case will depend on the particular 
constitution of the individual, on the comparative strength of 
his appetites, and on the habits which he has formed in a great- 
er or less degree of resisting these lower inclinations. Now 
we may conceive of instances where the law of conscience has 
wholly lost its power, and the will is governed only by im- 
pressions received from sense. If such beings retain any latent 
capacity of moral action, they must be addressed through the 
senses, for all other avenues to the will are closed. But pure- 
ly moral motives cannot be invested with a sensual garb. The 
internal holiness of what is good and right is an object of 
thought to us only as a pure abstraction, or it is applicable 
in concrete only to the Divine Being. In this latter case, it 
does assume a form through which it may be manifested to 
sense, but God only is capable of conveying to them this idea 
in such a manner. ‘Therefore, He must announce to them his 
existence and law, if at all, through some occurrence in the 
external world. But since no ordinary or natural fact can be 
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for such persons a vehicle of moral ideas, the annunciation 
must take place through some external phenomenon, expressly 
intended and determined for this purpose. Since He must 
wish to promote the greatest possible morality in all rational 
beings by all moral means, it may reasonably be supposed, that 
He will make use of this means, if such beings as we have 
supposed really exist. 

Have we any good reason to believe in the existence of such 
aclass? ‘To answer this question we must retrace some of our 
former ground. ‘The actual constitution of human nature re- 
quires all sensual impulses to be subject to the law of con- 
science. Man ought to uphold the rightful supremacy of this 
law, and he can, since every obstacle to such subordination of 
the lower principle is merely contingent; we may not only 
conceive of its absence, but it may really cease to exist. In 
such case, the moral disposition of the individual would need 
no foreign aid, not even from the thought of that Being, who is 
announced to him through the moral law itself as its highest 
executor. He could not be indifferent, indeed, towards the 
ever present observer and judge of his most secret thoughts, but 
he would have no need to recollect the lawgiver, in order to 
facilitate obedience to the law itself. His condition would be 
one of moral perfection, and his sentiments towards the Su- 
preme Being would constitute what may be called a religion of 
pure reason. 

The next lower stage of moral advancement is that, where 
the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. Men may 
entertain an earnest desire to obey the dictates of the moral 
law, but the appetites and passions are constantly contending 
against the precepts of duty, and too frequently wage a suc- 
cessful war. Still, the strong desire of rectitude, which we 
suppose to exist in this case, must be founded on a really lively 
and active perception of duty, which yet is too weak to strive 
against the force of habit, and the individual must consequent- 
ly lament the frequent failure of his endeavors, and strive to 
find some means of fortifying his conscience against the con- 
stant assaults of an insidious enemy. But there are no moral 
means of strengthening one’s convictions of duty, except those 
considerations which tend to strengthen one’s faith in the sub- 
lime and holy character of these convictions. And what 
thought can be more effectual for this purpose, than the idea of 
a Being infinite in holiness, who requires of us obedience to 
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the moral law, and annexes the certainty of his displeasure to 
the self-abasement which we necessarily feel at every trans- 
gression? Such direct reference to the idea of God for sup- 
port and encouragement in the fulfilment of duty is the charac- 
teristic feature of Natural Religion. 

The lowest state of rational ‘beings in respect to morality is 
that, where even the wish to recognise and follow the dictates 
of conscience has either died out or has never been developed ; 
and here, alas! is the only sphere for a Revealed Religion. 
We may conceive of men placed either by birth or subsequent 
circumstances in such a condition, that they are doomed to a 
perpetual struggle with nature to obtain a mere subsistence, — 
who, consequently, must direct all their thoughts to what is 
earthly and present, and listen to no other law but that of ne- 
cessity. In such a state, it is impossible that conscience should 
wake or moral conceptions be formed. It is true, men cannot 
long remain in this primitive condition. Guided by experience, 
they will soon form rules and maxims of conduct, which, how- 
ever, will refer to no ideal standard, but remain applicable only 
within the sphere of experience. Such rules must frequently 
be opposed to the moral law, and even in many cases prevent 
the possible recognition of such a law. Of the primitive state, 
we have examples in the condition of many savage tribes, and 
for instances of the second class, we need only refer to the 
maxims and policy of civilized nations. If moral ideas are 
ever contemplated by people of this class, they will be ap- 
plied only in estimating the actions of others, but never as a 
guide to their own conduct. They will even consider another’s 
sacrifice of his personal interest from a conviction of duty as 
childish folly, which they would be ashamed of in themselves. 
How can such beings ever arrive at religion? The desire for 
moral improvement must exist before they can seek for religious 
faith as a means of strengthening their convictions of duty, and 
without seeking for such a faith they assuredly can never find 
it. Ideas of what is supernatural may easily be formed by 
them, for we know that even the most barbarous nations possess 
these ideas in such number, that they people earth, sea, and air 
with their attendant spirits and deities. But they are wholly 
incapable of conceiving a moral governor of the universe, or of 
a moral design in the creation. In an ethical point of view, 
they generally make their deities worse than themselves. 

‘The two forms of religion which we have already considered, 
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that of pure reason, and the Natural system, are founded upon 
the moral Jaw within us. But in the case now presented, the 
first office of religion is to seek out and develop this law; 
therefore, the foundation of the faith must be found in some 
other principle of our nature. The divine attribute of holiness 
having no power over men who are destitute of moral feeling, 
their attention must be drawn to His greatness and power, 
which qualities may excite in them astonishment and awe, 
through their sensual nature alone. The effect thus produced 
would not be a moral one, but the authority thus forced upon 
their attention might subsequently direct them to the only pure 
source of obligation. Men may be urged to listen to the di- 
vine commands, when they are impressed with a sense of his 
omnipotence ; they can obey these commands only through the 
capacity, developed afterwards, of recognising and appreciating 
His holiness. Only in the latter case, does obedience become a 
ground of moral desert; for if it followed in the former, having 
its source only in fear of the indignation, or hope of the favor, 
of an Almighty Being, it would be entirely selfish. Whether 
the purity of the motive would not be injured by the sensual 
character of the means through which it is conveyed, whether 
the fear of punishment or the hope of reward would not have 
more effect on the obedience produced through a revelation, 
than reverence for the holiness of the lawgiver, is no question 
for us to decide. We have only to show that, abstractly 
speaking, this result is not necessary ; and, generally, it ought 
not to happen, if the religious frame of mind thus produced is 
pure, and not merely a more refined selfishness. Since it can- 
not be shown how far, or wherefore, the natural Jaw stands in 
need of a support from revelation, since undoubtedly there is a 
moral impulse within us to respect a rational being the more 
according as the idea of absolute right within him has less 
need of extraneous aid, and since the aid when obtained is 
perpetually liable to degenerate and produce obedience only 
from a selfish regard to loss or gain in a future life, we cannot 
deny that it would be far more honorable to men, if their 
moral strength required no other confirmation, than what is af- 
forded by Natural Religion. 

The question now offers itself, in what manner can the au- 
thority and influence of moral principle be reéstablished among 
men, who have lost all sense of duty incumbent on themselves, 
and have ceased to respect rectitude of conduct in others. One 
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or more persons may be inspired to attempt the moral renova- 
tion of such a community, and in order to obtain a hearing, 
may assume the character of special messengers from God. 
But for an audience through moral blindness rendered incapa- 
ble of inferring the divine origin of a mission from the purity 
of the doctrine taught, this assumption of special authority 
must be supported by some startling phenomenon in the out- 
ward world, the cause of which, inexplicable on other grounds, 
must be referred at the time to the direct agency of Omni 
tence. Even their sensual nature would be impelled to listen 
to a doctrine, which should be offered to them in connexion 
with such a manifestation of divine power. ‘Their attention 
being thus gained, the instruction would awaken the latent 
powers of conscience, and a sense of moral obligation would 
be established, that would stand in future by its own strength, 
without need of farther recurrence to the supposed miraculous 
event. 

With regard to the physical occurrence itself, which has thus 
been used to authenticate a revelation, two suppositions are 
possible. ‘The Divine Being may, at the time of the creation, 
have interwoven the cause of this particular event into the plan 
of the universe, so that, without any change in the physical 
laws once established, without any alteration of his original pur- 
pose, the phenomenon would appear when it was needed, and 
would produce the desired effect ; or, the succession of natu- 
ral causes and effects being once established, divine power may 
suspend their operation in a particular case, and cause an event 
to follow different from what would have happened, but for 
this special exertion of agency. In the former case, the mira- 
cle would only be an apparent one, since it is conceivable, that 
an ultimate moral purpose was connected with the institution 
of all physical laws. On the latter supposition only, it would 
be a real miracle. Here, however, we could not determine at 
what link the chain had been broken, — whether the cause im- 
mediately preceding the event in question, or one placed much 
farther back, had been suspended from its natural operation. If 
our knowledge of physical laws were safficient, we might trace 
back the observed phenomenon through many steps, explaining 
each event by the physical agency of the one immediately pre- 
ceding; and wherever we were obliged to stop, the rational 
conclusion would be, not that supernatural power here began 
to be exerted, but that our previous experience here ceased to 
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be an adequate guide. ‘Therefore the certain recognition of a 
miracle as such, is impossible. 

It is enough for the required effect, if men believe at the 
time, that the event is miraculous. Since the object is only to 
excite their astonishment and admiration, so that they may be 
guided afterwards to a development of the moral law within 
them, should the phenomenon at a future time be shown to be 
explicable on natural principles, no possible injury could result. 
Men would lose the evidence of the revelation only when they 
had ceased to stand in need of the revelation itself, — when 
conscience, reinstated in its office, either alone, or with the aid 
of natural religion, could enforce obedience to its own com- 
mands. If Columbus, for instance, had made use of his pre- 
tended power of darkening the moon to persuade the natives 
of Hispaniola that he had a mission from God unto them, and 
had applied the authority thus obtained to develop the moral 
principle in their own hearts, no subsequent discovery on their 
part of the physical causes of an eclipse could shake their 
confidence in the faith thus established. 

The result of this inquiry, Fichte maintains, is to silence 
both the dogmatic defender and the obstinate opponent of a be- 
lief in outward events, produced by supernatural agency. In 
reference to any supposed instance, the former cannot declare, 
that it is inexplicable from physical causes, and therefore super- 
natural, because it may be only his knowledge that is at fault. 
Nor is the latter entitled to say, that because such a phe- 
nomenon may be traced to a natural cause, it cannot be used 
in attestation of a revealed faith, for it may have been inter- 
woven with a moral purpose into the first plan of creation, and 
the effect it has produced may have been intended from the 
beginning. 

We have thus far determined only the external characteris- 
tics of a revelation, and the circumstances under which, if at 
all, it must take place. We have seen, that although a rule of 
conduct announced as coming directly from God must be in 
every respect consentaneous with the moral law, revelation has 
still a work to perform; namely, to develop anew the power 
of conscience in the hearts of those men with whom this facul- 
ty had lost all its original and rightful dominion. Whatever 
may be the answer, therefore, to the question which follows 
next in our inquiry, it cannot affect the possibility of a revela- 
tion, but will tend merely to regulate our expectations as to the 
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matter to be divulged. ‘This question is, whether we can ex- 
pect from a revelation any precepts or information which our 
natural reason and conscience might not have obtained without 
any supernatural aid. Can any additional instruction, any en- 
largement of our knowledge be derived from this source? 
Fichte answers this question in the negative, and contends that 
such an increase of knowledge would be destructive to moral 
principle, is impossible in the nature of things, and contradicts 
the very idea of a revelation. 

It has been shown that the doctrines of the freedom of the 
will, the existence of a God, and the immortality of the soul, 
are necessary postulates of the moral law within us. In regard 
to the naked fact in these three instances, therefore, we have 
nothing to learn. Do we desire in each case to possess more 
comprehensive and definite knowledge? In respect to the first 
instance, could we penetrate into the mysterious connexion be- 
tween moral freedom and physical necessity, and still have no 
power to govern the laws of nature by our own free‘will, the 
result could not aid our moral advancement; and if we receiv- 
ed this power, we should merely cease to be finite‘ beings, and 
become gods. Do we wish to have more definite” conceptions 
of God, to know the essence of the divine nature? Such 
knowledge, instead of aiding, would wholly prevent the exer- 
cise of pure morality. ‘The full conception of an Infinite Be- 
ing, present in all his majesty to our eyes, would compel 
obedience. Sensual propensities would be silenced, temptation 
would be done away, there would be no merit in resistance, 
and we should become moral machines. Finally, do we wish 
to know all the circumstances of our future existence? If grati- 
fied in this particular, we should lose all interest in the present 
life, and the splendor of the recompense to come would act so 
powerfully on the will, that we could not fail in obedience, and 
therefore should be deprived at once of freedom, merit, and 
self-respect. 

It may be affirmed, also, that the supposition of such an in- 
crease of knowledge is plainly repugnant to the laws of our 
finite constitution, and therefore is impossible in the nature of 
things. Any instruction given by revelation must conform to 
our capacity for knowledge, and be capable of standing under 
our laws of thought. ‘These laws cannot embrace what is in- 
finite and supernatural, otherwise than by levelling it down to 
what is physical and common. The teachings of revelation, 
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therefore, would be either wholly incomprehensible, or be so 
changed in the mind of the recipient as no longer in any way 
to correspond to the truth. 

Lastly, the only possible conception of a revelation contra- 
dicts the opinion, that through such means our sphere of know- 
ledge may be increased. ‘The doctrine revealed, so far as it 
does not rest on its conformity with the law of conscience, 
must be wholly supported on divine authority. But beyond 
this conformity there is no way to recognise the divine authori- 
ty of the revelation itself, since an examination of the external 
tokens has shown, that these can afford no sufficient ground of 
belief. Where the exact agreement between the moral law 
and the law announced to us through extraordinary means 
ceases to exist, the basis of our conviction also falls away, and 
the pretended teachings, being such as cannot be derived from 
the moral principle alone, must be rejected as forming no part 
of the revelation which we are bound to believe. 

It is, therefore, neither theoretically nor morally possible, 
that a revelation should teach us anything which we might not 
have known without its aid. In respect to knowledge, it leaves 
men precisely where it found them; it gives not a precept, a 
hope, nor a confirmation, that we may not obtain by the sim- 
ple development of a principle, which belongs to all rational 
beings. ‘lhe moral law and its postulates must form its whole 
contents. In relation to the means and helps of moral pro- 
gress, revelation may point out such as are most effective, and 
recommend them to use. Yet such expedients not having im- 
portance in themselves as ends, they can relate only to those 
persons who have need of them, and must not be represented 
as of universal obligation, nor be enunciated as positive com- 
mands. The exercise of prayer, for instance, whether it be 
only earnest contemplation of the Deity, or supplication, or 
grateful acknowledgeinent, must act powerfully with many in 
silencing the voice of sensual desire, and quickening convictions 
of duty. But the cold and calm reasoner, the man of little 
imagination and no enthusiasm, — and there are many such, — 
how can he enter upon this earnest communication with Divine 
Providence, knowing that He is acquainted with all the wants, 
and must satisfy all the rational desires of his creatures, in 
strict conformity with their merits. Such aids are to be repre- 
sented as they really are, as means, and not as duties in them- 
selves. Every revelation, which requires the use of them as of 
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equal obligation with the dictates of the moral law, is surely 
not from God. 

It may be asked farther, what results we are to expect from 
the use of such means ; whether we are to look only for the 
ordinary effects, that follow by usual and natural laws, or may 
we hope that our moral nature will thereby be determined by 
special and extraordinary power, that will be exercised on oc- 
casion of the use of these means, although not necessarily con- 
nected with such use as an effect is with its cause. The latter 
supposition evidently contradicts the law of conscience, and 
would be destructive of all morality. ‘The determinations of 
the will, which do not take place through our own free choice, 
but through extraneous and supernatural means, cannot form 
any ground of desert. In this case we become mere machines, 
and the action, in a moral point of view, is a mere nullity. 
Every religion, therefore, which promises such extraordinary 
aid or special grace, by so doing contradicts the moral law, and 
cannot be of divine origin. 

In the manner with which a doctrine claiming to be of divine 
authority is presented to our notice, we may find some tests of 
its authenticity. Revelation is specially addressed, as above 
shown, to men, who, acknowledging no law in their own con- 
duct, still judge the actions of others by reference to a moral 
standard. The wrongfulness and inconsistency of this pro- 
ceeding may be made most plain by examples Instruction 
addressed to such men will naturally clothe itself in narrations 
and apologues;—in such manner, however, that only actions 
which are morally pure shall be held up as examples for imita- 
tion, and that no conclusion of doubtful or ambiguous tendency 
may be drawn from the given instance. Most important of all 
is the manner in which the three great postulates of the moral 
law, God, freedom, and immortality, are represented. In our 
conception of the first, there is a perpetual struggle of pure 
reason against the tendency to impart a subjective ‘and material 
character to all our notions. Be it ever so clearly proved, that 
the conditions of time and space do not apply to the Supreme 
Being, in the attempt to place ourselves in more direct commu- 
nication with Him, we involuntarily apply these modifications. 
Revelation is addressed not only to human beings, but to a 
class of them in whom ideas of sense predominate. Its object 
is the promotion of pure morality, but this end must be pur- 
sued by means adapted to the moral and intellectual condition 
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of its recipients. Our imperfect conceptive faculty, in its best 
estate, embraces with difficulty the abstract idea of absolute 
holiness and perfection, and for men of inferior moral power 
and little cultivation, this idea must be modified with compara- 
tively sensual and really debasing atiributes, before it can be 
brought within their grasp. ‘The Deity must be represented as 
actually hearing prayer, and moved to compassion, as affected 
with indignation, sympathy, and regret, — in a word, as subject to 
like passions with ourselves. But since these qualities are evi- 
dently at variance with the idea of an unchangeable, omnis- 
cient, and all-holy Being, revelation must refrain from announc- 
ing them as absolute truth. In technical language, they must 
have subjective, though not objective, validity. Similar re- 
marks may be applied to the common notions respecting the 
immortality of the soul and a future retribution. 

Thus far we have shown, that a revelation is conceivable 
and possible under certain circumstances. We have determined 
certain criteria, by which a doctrine that claims divine origin 
must be judged. If these tests are found wanting, the pre- 
tended revelation must be rejected. But the presence of one 
or all of them will not justify us in assuming, that the doctrine 
must be from God. ‘They make out a case of possibility, not 
of certainty. In a given instance, certain dogmas are present- 
ed to our notice, alleged to be authenticated as divine by some 
remarkable phenomenon in the external world, which could 
not have occurred without divine agency. It remains to be 
determined, whether the idea of a revelation, which we have 
now examined and shown to be possible, is realized in this par- 
ticular instance. All the external and internal conditions which 
we have laid down, may be completely fulfilled. At the given 
time and place, men may generally be reduced to the lowest 
pitch of moral degradation, and be so absorbed in sensual pur- 
suits as to be wholly incapable of rising from this state by any 
effort of their own. Certain benevolent persons, wishing to 
improve their condition, may preach to them a doctrine of pure 
morality, and may endeavor to gain a hearing for their exhor- 
tations, by representing this doctrine as coming directly from 
God, and referring in proof of this assertion to some remarka- 
ble phenomenon i in the outer world, believed to be inexplicable 
by ordinary physical laws. All this is very conceivable, on 
the supposition that the Deity has no direct agency whatever 
in the matter. ‘The pretended messengers in the exaltation of 
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their piety may have deceived themselves, believing that the 
had received a divine mission, when they had only followed 
the impulses of an overheated imagination. Or, they may be 
hypocrites and deceivers, who wish to obtain for selfish purpo- 
ses the authority and influence that attach to the character of 
divine agents. ‘The external phenomenon, held to be inexpli- 
cable, may be shown, by some farther discovery in science, to 
be perfectly conformed to other and ordinary workings of na- 
ture. To show that a revelation has actually occurred, we 
must go back to its alleged source, and prove from the mere 
idea of God, that He must have determined to make an annun- 
ciation of Himself at this time, and must have chosen the 
particular men and events in question as the only proper agents 
for executing his intention. The attempt to found an argu- 
ment of this sort on our imperfect knowledge of the Supreme 
Being is evidently presumptuous and absurd. The argument 
a posteriori, by reasoning from the external phenomenon up to 
the divine intention, has already been examined and shown to 
be fallacious. 

In any given case, therefore, we can have no means of 
affirming, that a revelation must have occurred. Belief in a 
given revelation is possible, but a mere wish is the only ground 
of support for this belief. The law of conscience absolutely 
requires us to will the promotion of the greatest moral good, 
and consequently, we must desire that means may be found to 
subserve this end. In the supposed case, great moral good 
would be effected by the reality of the supposed revelation, 
and therefore we must wish, that its claims may be supported. 
As this desire is founded on the law of absolute right, and can- 
not, as before shown, be opposed by any merely theoretical 
reasoning, because the subject wholly transcends the sphere of 
mere intellect, it becomes a sufficient ground of faith, provided 
it be shown that the assumption can lead to no fatal error. 
That we are safe in this respect appears at once from the con- 
sideration, that the original mistake, if there be one, can never 
be made evident to us in time, and that, by assuming the au- 
thenticity of the doctrine which claims to come from God, we 
facilitate obedience to the moral law, while by the opposite 
course, we render such obedience more difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 

Such is the result of this inquiry into the possibility of a di- 
vine revelation, — an inquiry founded and conducted on prin- 
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ciples of pure reason, and therefore, in the opinion of its au- 
thor, leading to a conclusion which is absolutely certain and 
sufficient. Fichte claims the merit through his Critique, of 
having removed all difficulties from the general theory of a 
revelation, and of having silenced all future contention on the 
subject. ‘The assumption of infallibility, as we have seen, is 
characteristic of the Transcendental philosophy ; but the high 
pretensions advanced in this instance belong not more to the 
mode of inquiry, than to the temperament of the man. The 
countrymen and contemporaries of Fichte were all distinguish- 
ed for the boldness of their philosophical inquiries; but he 
carried away the palm by a Titanlike audacity of speculation, 
which seemed to aim at scaling the heavens and prescribing 
limits to Omnipotence. But this fearlessness: of character was 
not his only or highest merit as a philosopher. Our sketch of 
this treatise must be feeble indeed, if it fails to convey some 
notion of the severe logic, and admirable arrangement, brevity, 
and clearness of the original. The object of inquiry is kept 
always in view, and the conduct of the argument leading to- 
wards it, in closeness and accuracy of reasoning, and rigid ex- 
clusion of all extraneous matter, resembles the successive de- 
ductions of the geometer. The style is dry, as the nature of the 
subject demands, but in treating of the ethical theory, on which 
the whole fabric of the essay is founded, and especially in de- 
veloping his pure and lofty conception of “absolute right,” the 
writer kindles with his theme, and the argumentation, though 
still severe, swells into chaste and impressive eloquence. His 
exposition of the moral law may be compared in point of gran- 
deur and severity with the noblest conceptions of the ancient 
Stoics; with whom, indeed, more properly than with any of 
the moderns, he deserves to be classed as a_ philosopher. 
Clear-sighted in perceiving the extent and rightful authority of 
the demands of conscience, cold and inflexible himself in his 
views of duty, he rejected almost with scorn the idea of an ad- 
ditional sanction and of helps to obedience; so that at a later 
period of his life, when his opinions were fully matured, he be- 
came subject to a well founded charge of atheism. The main 
argument of the work before us is “evidently founded on the 
position, that so far as duty is concerned, man is by virtue of 
his original constitution an independent and self-sufficient being, 
and therefore any communication with, or reliance upon, divine 
power for the sake of aid and consolation, is unnecessary, 
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improper, and derogatory to his own dignity. For our own 
part, we must consider such notions as unfounded and impious, 
thouch it must be acknowledged, that they come from a much 
purer source than the fountain which usually gives rise to irre- 
ligious opinions. 

The real, though not the avowed, tendency of the present 
treatise is to show, that if the revealed doctrine contains any- 
thing more than the law written in our own hearts, it cannot be 
of divine origin; if it be perfectly coincident with that law, it 
is useless, and can in no proper sense be called a revelation. 
This appears both from the narrowness of the office assigned 
to revelation, it being addressed only to those who are not con- 
scious of any desire to comply with the demands of conscience, 
and its usefulness even to them ceasing when the moral sense 
is once awakened ; and from the allegea impossibility of finding 
any other ground of faith than a mere desire, that its claim to 
a divine origin may be supported. Hence the influence of this 
work, and of the philosophy on which it is founded, upon the 
rise and progress of German Rationalism in its various forms. 
The common principle, lying at the bottom of all these Ration- 
al systems, is, that the dictates of conscience must comprise 
the whole duty of man, and that a proper cultivation of this 
faculty supplies a sufficient ground of obedience, and does 
away all necessity for divine interference, either to give addition- 
al sanction to the law itself, or to supply stronger motives for 
respecting it as a rule of action. In these systems, as in the 
present “ Critique,” the rejection of the argument from mira- 
cles is but one feature of a theory, the object of which is to 
disprove revelation itself, by showing that it is unnecessary. 
Indeed, a revelation is in itself a miracle, in the only proper 
and intelligible definition that can be given to the word. It is 
so used in the work before us, where the term is not restricted 
to Christianity, but applied in its widest signification to all acts, 
by which the Deity directly makes known his will to men. 
Fichte defines a revelation to be an annunciation from God, 
authenticated by some extraordinary event in the external 
world, that the moral law of our own hearts is His law, and 
obedience to it is His command. 

It is true, that some Rationalists conceal from others, and 
probably even fiom themselves, the fact, that they are denying 
all revelation, by assuming that conscience, — in ‘T'ranscenden- 
tal language, the pure practical reason, —is in itself a revela- 
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tion. ‘They talk of a repeated and continued revelation in our 
own hearts, —of the folly of relying upon a distant revelation, 
which ceased at a remote period, and therefore depends now 
upon historical evidence, — of every man being a revelation 
unto himself, and the like. All this may be very well, if in- 
tended only to enhance the power and authority of conscience, 
and the importance of cultivating the moral faculty. But if 
meant to cover up the fact, that they are all the time denying 
a Christian revelation, properly so called, it is a gross fallacy. 
Upon such persons we press the consideration of Fichte’s ar- 
gument, as perfectly unanswerable. To reveal is to make 
known, and therefore, whatever was known before, or what is 
necessarily deduced from the very constitution of our moral 
and intellectual nature, cannot be the object of a revelation. 
The law of conscience exists, and we may conceive of a high 
degree of moral advancement being attained, before a religion 
is known or thought of. But this law must be recognised as a 
divine command, before even Natural Religion begins, and be- 
fore an act of Revealed Religion, — if we may so speak, — 
can be performed, that recognition must take place on account 
of a direct and special annunciation, authenticated by a mira- 
cle from the Deity. In opposition to this plain and obvious 
view of the matter, to set up the supremacy of conscience, to 
consider strict attention to its dictates as being in itself the ac- 
knowledgment of a revelation, and a strict compliance with 
them as constituting a religious life, is merely playing with 
words. 

The history of ethical philosophy during the past fifty years, 
especially on the continent of Europe, presents a singular in- 
stance of the reaction of opinion. Down nearly.to the close 
of the last century, what is called the selfish system in morals, 
and the sensual theory respecting the origin of knowledge, had 
almost universal currency wherever a taste for speculative phi- 
losophy existed. England, indeed, was an exception, for there 
the writings of Butler, Hume, and Hutcheson had early laid 
the foundation of a purer theory of ethics. But the works of 
these eminent men were little known across the channel, and 
in France the writings of the Encyclopedists, of Condillac, 
and Cabanis constituted the popular philosophy of the day. 
This country was then the literary centre of Europe, and 
French sentiments in politics, literature, and philosophy became 
widely known and adopted through the neighboring states. 
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Low and degrading views of human nature were generally en- 
tertained. A regard to one’s own interest was held to be the 
only rule of conduct, and the senses were the only source and 
avenue of knowledge. But such false and grovelling sys- 
tems could not long retain their ascendancy. A reaction took 
place, and a disposition to exaggerate the dignity and indepen- 
dence of human nature has been as conspicuous of late, as 
was the former tendency to vilify and degrade. A more accu- 
rate analysis of mind again disclosed the fact, which only the 
vaporings and puerilities of a miscalled philosophy had been 
able to conceal, that there is a moral principle in man, which 
rebukes his selfish inclinations, claims rightful and supreme au- 
thority over all his motives of action, and holds up an ideal 
standard of absolute right, as the only gage of merit and proper 
ground of self-approbation. In like manner, a more searching 
examination of various processes of intellect proved, that al- 
though the cognitive faculty is first called into exercise by im- 
pressions received from the senses, still these sources were far 
from supplying all, or even the most important materials of 
knowledge ; that other elements proceed wholly from an inter- 
nal fountain, and even those which first came from without are 
so modified by the original and self-acting powers of mind, as 
in their mature estate to present few traces of their material or- 
igin. The reéstablishment, — for thus it is more properly call- 
ed than a discovery, — of these important truths respecting our 
moral and intellectual constitution, naturally led to higher views 
of our native capacities and power of self-reliance. Philoso- 
phers were tired of painting man as a demon, and now sought 
the means of representing him as a god. Especially has this 
disposition been manifested when treating of the nature and 
functions of conscience, so that some persons have now become 
just as much fanatics, just as irrational, in regard to the moral 
principle, as were formerly the wildest sect of the Puritans in 
relation to religious faith. Reverence of their own nature 
seems to them quite as just and proper as reverence of the 
Deity, and a glowing, though vague conception of virtue takes 
the place of religion, as a guide of life. Nay, a sort of ecstat- 
ic contemplation of the mere ideas of duty and right has with 
many usurped the place of a practical manifestation of these 
ideas in outward conduct, and thus a species of Antinomianism 
has been established on ethical grounds, quite as absurd and 
dangerous as the same theory is when nominally founded on 
Scripture. 
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To consider entire self-dependence as the highest stage of 
moral advancement, to look upon all recourse to the teachings 
either of Natural or Revealed Religion as an evidence of weak- 
ness, as a defect that may both practically and theoretically be 
done away, —and such is the ground assumed by Fichte, — is 
a mode of thinking, which, fully carried out, can stop in no- 
thing short of Atheism. If the religious law is narrowed down 
to an entire identity with the moral, if revelation requires 
nothing more of us than what conscience alone would demand, 
then disappears, —not merely all necessity for any direct and 
special intervention of the Deity in the course of human af- 
fairs, — but also all sure ground for believing in his existence. 
Such an opinion may be held for a time, for it is flattering to 
the pride of human reason. But in many minds a reaction 
will be liable to occur, that will carry its subjects to the oppo- 
site extreme; and thus may be explained the sudden transi- 
tions, that are often witnessed, from a state of unbelief to a 
complex, exaggerated, and gloomy faith. Man is represented 
is this theory as standing by his own strength, —as needing no 
support from above, or from any quarter, before he can act out 
the part assigned to him, and satisfy all the demands of his ra- 
tional and moral nature. But human nature is weak, and any 
attempt at entire Stoicism is soon subjected to severe trials. 
Though revelation may have no farther duties to impose, it may 
contain consolations, with which it is difficult to dispense. ‘To 
obtain support in hours of despondency and actual suffering, 
man must recur to the formerly slighted faith. But, if the doc- 
trine contain no more than what he once ascribed to it, there is 
no reason for admitting it, and the desired aid cannot be ob- 
tained. But may not Revealed Religion be something more 
than a pure system of ethics? May not there be some mean- 
ing in the often repeated requisition of faith? Are there not 
doctrines which must be received, if at all, with the reverence 
and humility of a little child? May not even an entire dene- 
gation of human reason be the indispensable condition for ob- 
taining spiritual aid? No sooner do these questions suggest 
themselves to the mind of the humbled Stoic, than he perceives 
that his confidence in the divine origin of this message to man 
will be in direct proportion to the number and difficulty of the 
doctrines contained in it, and to the consequent self-abasement 
which is necessary for their reception. Formerly, the simplest 
theory of religion contained too much for his proud spirit; now, 
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the most complex and difficult system has hardly enough to 
satisfy his thirst to believe. In such a frame of mind he will 
be ready to confess, that his former conception of virtue was 
practically cold and dead as an icicle, though perhaps it was 
also as bright and clear. 

Our article is already extended to such a length, that there 
is no space left for a critical examination of F'ichte’s theory. 
And perhaps the labor of such an examination is not needed, 
since the capital mistake in the application of the whole rea- 
soning may be pointed out in a few words. ‘That error con- 
sists in entirely confounding the distinct provinces of moral and 
demonstrative reasoning. It is certainly improbable, — we 
will not say with Fichte, impossible, — that the truth of a rev- 
elation should be demonstrated,—that men should be con- 
vinced of its divine origin by the same intuitive perception or 
rigid mathematical deduction, that compels them to receive 
the axioms and primary theorems of arithmetic and geometry. 
Such an announcement of God to man would defeat its 
own end, which is the moral and religious improvement of those 
to whom it is addressed. Men would be compelled to believe, 
and the magnitude of the reward and punishment thus brought 
with absolute certainty before their eyes, would destroy at the 
same time the possibility of sin and the merit of obedience. 
Free agency would be practically done away, since compliance 
with a law proclaimed in this manner would be as involuntary, 
and as little a ground of merit, as the caution a person exercises 
in not putting his hand into the fire, or in turning out of his path 
to avoid a precipice. Now, F'ichte’s whole argument is direct- 
ed against the demonstrative evidence of a revelation, and has 
neither force nor relevancy, when applied to the moral proofs. 
This appears at once from a consideration of his reasoning con 
cerning miracles,—the keystone of his whole system, — 
where no reference whatever is made to the magnitude and 
importance of what is assumed to be a special display of divine 
agency, but the criticism cuts short such assumption in every 
conceivable case. Should the heavens be rolled together like 
a scroll, and the earth give up its dead, and the common con- 
ception of a final judgment be realized in its full extent, we 
could not even here demonstrate the suspension of nature’s or- 
dinary laws, or infer with logical certainty the immediate ope- 
ration of the Infinite cause. But every one knows, that moral 
proof, though different in kind, may still be accumulated and 
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heightened, till it produce as full conviction as mathematical 
evidence. We no more hesitate to act on the presumption, 
that fire will burn and water drown, than on the belief that 
two and two make four. Indeed, facts of the former class, 
which rest only on moral evidence, on induction and testimony, 
form the basis of nearly all the rules by which we regulate our 
ordinary conduct. ‘The argument of the Transcendentalist, 
therefore, proves nothing, because it proves too much. He 
attempts to prevent our recognising the authority of revelation 
as a rule of life by arguments which would lead us to reject 
the simplest maxim of prudence in the management of our or- 
dinary concerns. 

A story is told of one of the ancient Greek philosophers, 
that being wrecked with some companions on what was sup- 
posed to be a barren and uninhabited coast, he happened to 
find some geometrical diagrams drawn on the sand, and imme- 
mediately called out, “Courage, my friends, I perceive the 
traces of men.” It was certainly conceivable, that these 
figures should have been produced by fortuitous causes, by the 
action of the winds and waves upon the stones on the beach. 
Still, the inference, that civilized men had been there, was so 
just and obvious, that it would have argued insanity in the ob- 
servers, had they doubted the fact fora moment. The case is 
precisely parallel to that of miracles alleged in support of a 
revelation. It is conceivable, that a moral teacher should heal 
the sick and raise the dead, though he had not received a 
special mission from the Deity. It is possible, that men who 
heard and saw these events should still refuse to credit the di- 
vine origin of the doctrine taught, as we know the Jews did 
with Jesus of Nazareth. But it was reserved for the ingenuity 
of modern philosophers to argue, that it was impossible to be- 
lieve under such circumstances. 

The conceivable objects of a revelation are, to increase what 
imperfect knowledge of the divine nature and our own destiny 
we may obtain through the light of reason and conscience, — 
to confirm by an additional sanction the authority of the moral 
law within us,—and to impose new duties, lying beyond the 
sphere of conscience; and therefore neither commanded nor re- 
jected by that faculty ;——such as acts of special acknowledg- 
ment of the Creator’s infinite power and goodness. Should it 
be the will of God to make such a revelation, there is an ante- 
cedent presumption, that it will be accompanied with such evi- 
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dence of its origin, that mankind will still be left free whether 
to-accept or reject it. ‘Thus only will it accord with other 
portions of the scheme of Divine Providence in the government 
of men ;— with the physical laws of the universe, for instance, 
in conformity to which our conduct must be regulated for the 
preservation of life and health, and which are not made known 
to us by intuition or demonstration, but must be slowly and 
carefully investigated. And then only, we may add, will it 
agree with the natural law of ethics; for however simple and 
authoritative may be the dictates of this principle to a well- 
disciplined and inquiring mind, all history and experience 
abound with instances to prove the perils of an unenlightened 
conscience. ‘The idea of a revelation forced upon mankind by 
demonstrative evidence is at war with the only proper concep- 
tion of the object of the divine government; for the instances 
just adduced justify us in asserting, that this object must be, — 
not merely to raise men to a state of moral perfection, which 
would require only a simple act of omnipotence, — but to sup- 
ply them with the means of raising themselves. Not mere at- 
tainment, but progress, is the law of our finite condition. 
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THERE has been published lately in Canton a series of 
sketches, by a Chinese artist, which are meant to convey the 
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sentiments of his countrymen in relation to the opium traffic, to 
those to whom their language does not reach. Like those fa- 
mous pictures of Hogarth, which delineate the progress of the 
debauchee, from his first appearance on the theatre of crime, to 
his final retirement from its boards, they represent the successive 
stages, by which the opium eater, from a condition of health 
and affluence, is carried to his grave in all the misery of disease, 
and in all the desertion of poverty. We see him in the outset 
of his career, arrived, like the young man in Hogarth, to the 
possession of a fortune, which is sufficient to give him every 
luxury in a country where luxuries are cheap; and in a posi- 
tion in society, in which it is only necessary for him to yield to 
the upward current, to be carried in that easy motion, by which 
the affairs of his nation are conducted, to the most respectable 
dignities of the state. On a cushion before the gorgeous couch, 
on which in the first plate he is represented as reclining, is plac- 
ed the golden bowl of the opium pipe; while around him its 
speckled tube is coiled, like a snake about to spring upon his 
victim. But before long, as his pipes increase, the gold around 
them diminishes ; he becomes the prey of harpies, who sit in 
watch at the street corners for those, who have lost, in the de- 
bility which the forbidden indulgence induces, the power of 
attention to their affairs ; and at last, after having been robbed 
by them of whatever they thought ‘worthy of robbing, he re- 
mains in a state of entire enervation, with scarcely means enough 
to procure the only stimulant which could recal him for a mo- 
ment to his former vigor, or hasten him more rapidly to his 
certain doom. He is painted at the close, in a clumsy bamboo 
chair, and in a state uf complete idiocy ; while in a plate before 
him is thrown the refuse of the drug, which he must take in 
its cheapest and most loathsome form, or be debarred altogether 
from what has become a necessary excitement. “In three 
years,” says Mr. Medhurst, “the days of the opium eater 
are numbered; and in one year, the quantity of opium 
entered into China through British ships is enough to poison 
nearly six million Chinese.” 

We have heard of a philosopher, who cast a quantity of the 
most active acids into a fish pond, in order to discover their chem- 
ical action on its inmates. For a purpose more selfish, for the 
purpose of drawing into its hands the entire commerce of China, 
the British Government has introduced into that great nation, 
in defiance of the laws of its revenue, and the opposition of its 
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municipal authorities, a drug, which has been seized by] the 
lower orders with an avidity as great as its effects on them are 
pernicious. We have heard, from time to time, through the 
bulletins that have been issued by the state physicians, of the 
entire success of the treatment to which their patient has been 
subjected. ‘They have told us, that the corruption of China 
is the only method which they can devise for the restoration of 
their eastern trade; that the East India Company has found it 
necessary to encourage in its dominions the production of opium, 
in order to raise there an article of consumption which will pay 
the debt which is due from them; that the planting of the new 
commodity has already been carried to so great an extent, that 
the fields of Benares are waving with the poppy flower with a 
luxuriance like that of our own prairies; that in order to find a 
market for the opium thus produced, the agents of the Compa- 
ny have managed, in defiance of the municipal regulations of 
China, to smuggle it in great quantities over her borders ; that 
the Chinese themselves have protested in vain against its intro- 
duction, both because, as an article of commerce, it is injurious 
to their interests, and as an article of consumption, it is injurious 
to their health ; and that finally, a British squadron was sent 
out, to enforce the trade which the British merchants had en- 
tered upon, by the blockade of Canton, or the bombardment of 
Pekin. The trade of Great Britain in the East, in short, is in 
danger, and it is to be rescued by the demoralization of the j in- 
habitants of China, and the humiliation of ber authorities. 

It has been the policy of the British Government for a 
series of years, to introduce into the eastern trade an article of 
their own production, that would serve to balance the great 
quantities of tea, of silk, and of porcelain, which they export 
from China. Cotton had for a long time stood highest on the 
list of their imports, but cotton in the raw form could be brought 
much cheaper from the United States; and though, when man- 
ufactured by the British, it underbid the productions of other 
countries, it still could not be brought down to so low a rate as 
the manufactures of the Chinese themselves. The spices, which 
were brought overland from the Company’s possessions on the 
Carnatic, were too limited in their amount, and too costly in 
their carriage, to weigh largely in the scale; and when they ar- 
rived at the borders, they were met with such heavy duties, as 
to impede their progress to the interior. It is true, that rice 
might have been in the scarce seasons profitably introduced into 
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the trade, were it not that the same scarcity which raised its 
price in China, diminished the crops on the Asiatic peninsula, 
and the East India Company found, that in the only seasons in 
which rice could be sold at a profit in Canton, were those in 
which it could be scarcely bought in Calcutta. It was at a 
period of commercial desperation, when the Company were 
ready to seize upon any expedient whatever, that could rescue 
them from their impending doom, that it was suggested by one 
of their officers in examination before a committee of the House 
of Commons, that the taste for opium, which had so often been 
noticed among the Chinese, could be turned to account in the 
resuscitation of their languishing trade. Before 1796, opium 
had been admitted into Canton as a medicine, on the payment 
of small duties; but as it was carelessly produced, and as its 
culture had been monopolized by a few private dealers, its price 
was so high as to make it attainable only by those who used it 
in trifling quantities, on account of its medicinal worth. But 
suddenly, a province in India was sown with poppy seed, and 
in the next season, a squadron of merchant ships arrived at 
Canton, laden with the specific, that was to restore the droop- 
ing commerce of Great Britain. By means of general puffing, 
which made full use both of the extraordinary cheapness, to 
which the luxury was reduced, and the national taste of the 
Chinese for its consumption, the amount imported increased, 
in the course of a few years, from twenty chests to sixteen hun- 
dred chests monthly. At the close of 1796, as soon as the at- 
tention of the domestic authorities was directed to the extent to 
which the traffic was carried on, a proclamation was issued, 
which annexed the severest penalties to the reception or the 
sale of the drug. But the weed had spread too rapidly on the 
fertile soil that was presented to it, to be eradicated at a blow. 
The gaudy flowers of the poppy were rapidly covering the Car- 
natic ; their produce was brought into China more largely than 
ever, through the connivance of revenue officers themselves, and 
the corruption of the natives; and it became evident, that un- 
less the severest restrictions should be laid, the fire that was 
kindled in the southern provinces, would spread till it desolated 
the empire. It had become a contest between the British mer- 
chants, on the one hand, for the preservation of their commerce ; 
and of the Chinese government, on the other, for the mainte- 
nance of its integrity. 
That the introduction of opium was in the highest degree 
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detrimental to those to whom it found its way, is conceded by 
those, who were most active in administering it. We fear, 
however, that the extreme distress it produces, has not been 
sufficiently appreciated. ‘To one, who glances carelessly over 
the statement we have just given of the amount to which the 
traffic is carried on, it may seem unimportant whether the 
Chinese consume fifty, or an hundred thousand chests of opium 
yearly. But when the horrid consequences that it spreads from 
family to family, that it entails from generation to generation, 
are taken into consideration ; when it 1s remembered, that twen- 
ty grains a day are sufficient to reduce in a few years to imbe- 
cility the stoutest frame, and that the amount imported is great 
enough to afford twenty grains a day to an average of six mil- 
lions of people annually ; that with steady but rapid steps the 
passion for opium is keeping pace with the means of gratifying 
it; that its progress is more desolating than that of the sword, 

for it spares no condition, and more fatal than the plague, for it 
destroys the soul; when we remember also, that unless it be 
checked, it will bring in a short time to the lowest pitch of 
degradation, an empire the most ancient and most populous in 
the world, the subject rises from among the ranks of the petty 
and sectional questions of the day, and assumes a grand and 
universal importance. As a part of that great system, whose 
strength consists in its harmony, we feel, that if the gravity of 
the most distant region is disturbed, the whole economy will 
tremble. We have become so intimately knit, — if we look no 
farther, — by the relations of commerce with the Chinese em- 
pire, we have locked ourselves, through the free intercourse of 
trade, so closely in her motion, that, if her course be impeded, 
we shall find ourselves to partake of the shock. We bring 
together, in order to show distinctly the actual effects of opium, 
a few of the authorities, which have been industriously col- 
lected by Mr. Thelwall, in the work which we have placed at 
the head of our columns. 


‘‘ The use of opium impairs the digestive organs, consequent- 
ly the vigor of the whole body, and destroys also gradually the 
mental energies. ‘The memories of those who take it soon fail, 
they become prematurely old, and then sink into the grave, ob- 
jects of scorn and pity.” — London Philosophical Transactions, 
XIX.. pp. 288 - 290. 

‘Their gestures were frightful; those who were completely 
under the influence of the opium talked incoherently, their 
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features flushed, their eyes had an unnatural brilliancy, and the 
general expression of their countenances was horribly wild. 
The debility, both moral and physical, attendant on its excite- 
ment, is terrible.’” — Madden's Travels in Turkey, &c., 1., pp. 
24, 25. 

‘‘He who begins taking opium habitually at twenty, must 
scarcely expect to live longer than to the age of thirty, or from 
that age to thirty-six; the latter is the utmost age that for the 
most part they attain. * * Always beside themselves, the The- 
rakis (opium eaters) are incapable of work ; they seem no long- 
er to belong to society. ‘Towards the end of their career, how- 
ever, they experience violent pains, and are devoured by 
constant hunger; they become hideous to behold, deprived of 
their teeth, their eyes sunk in their heads, in a constant tremor, 
they cease to live, long before they cease to exist.” — Tongue- 
ville’s Travels in the Morea, p. 297. 


We do not know whether the most faithful description of the 
fate of the opium eater can give us a just idea of the aggregate 
misery that is suffered when a nation is infected with the dis- 
ease. ‘There is no slavery on earth, it was said by one who 
lived for some time as a missionary among the lowest serfs of 
India, to be named with the bondage into which opium 
casts its victim. We must remember, that in the extent to 
which the contagion has spread, it is no longer confined 
to individuals. It has assailed the great body of the peo- 
ple. It has penetrated all classes alike. ‘The husbandman 
forsakes his rice field, and the laborer his loom, to dream away 
his life, and drown his soul in the cheap delirium that opi- 
um affords. “In introducing opium into this country,” said 
the minister Choo Tsun, in a memorial to the emperor, in Jan- 
uary, 1837, “‘ the purpose of the English has been to weaken 
and enfeeble the celestial empire. If not early aroused to a 
sense of our danger, we shall find ourselves ere long on the last 
step towards ruin.” 

What are the measures, we proceed to inquire, which have 
been taken, on the one side, to enforce the importation of opi- 
um,fand on the other, to resist it? We have passed through the 
official statements which are given by Mr. Macauley, in the 
Speech which we have placed before us, with a regret which is 
too strong for us to express. Wecould scarcely realize, that a 
nation, which had been the foremost in the great duty of chris- 
tianizing the world, which has its missionaries in the remotest 
and most inhospitable regions ; which has devoted, in the last 
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few years, a sum of no less amount than twenty millions of 
pounds to the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, should, 
solely for purposes of national aggrandizement, have deliberate- 
ly applied itself to the task of poisoning a whole people. They, 
who can remember the cry of horror that arose when it was 
said that the Emperor Napoleon had poisoned at Jaffa the 
sick, who were unable to follow his camp, will find it difficult 
to conceive, that a few years later, a crime of a similar, though 
more extended stain, should be committed by those who were 
then loudest in their indignation. Had the British Government 
stood neutral, while its merchants were employed in evading 
the ‘Chinese revenue laws, which prohibited the introduction of 
opium, it might have escaped the national guilt, which the cor- 
ruption of a community by act of Parliament must give it. We 
fear, however, that from the various documents it bas put forth 
itself, as well as from the few that have reached us from its 
opponents, it is difficult to escape from the conclusion, that the 
present war has been pursued simply for the purpose of pre- 
serving the command of the commerce of the East, by forcing 
down the throats of the Chinese, a drug, which it is consistent 
neither with their interests nor their safety to receive. 

For some time previous to the arrival of Commissioner Lin 
at Canton, in March, 1839, there had been a series of procla- 
mations issued from the emperor and the provincial authorities, 
denouncing in the strongest language the traffic which they 
felt to be so injurious. ‘The custom-house doors were formal- 
ly closed against the forbidden drug. When it was found that 
opium ships continued to prowl about the harbor, and that under 
cover of night, and through the connivance of the government 
subalterns, the quantity introduced continued to increase, the 
civil authorities proceeded to enforce their rights by the punish- 
ment of such of their dependants as could be shown to have 
participated in the offence. A native dealer, who had been 
engaged in the business for some time with the English mer- 
chants in Canton, was executed publicly in front of his shop, 
as a mark of the determination of the government to enforce 
laws, which it found necessary to its preservation. A procla- 
mation was issued at the same time, which explained the meas- 
ure on the ground, that it was required in order to deter other 
native merchants from a participation in the traffic ; and to induce 
the English, from motives of generosity, to abstain from the intro- 
duction of an article, which they must see would lead only to 
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the destruction of theircorrespondents. ‘ For these foreigners,” 
it finished in remarking, with a simplicity which was deserving 
of a better return, “ though they were brought up beyond the 
pale of civilization, have yet human hearts.” 

We suspect, however, that before a great while the domestic 
authorities were ready to conclude, that the foreigners they 
complained of, besides being deprived of the light of Chinese 
civilization, were bereft of the ordinary sympathies of humanity. 
The system of punishment which had been adopted, which was 
meant to operate upon the foreign dealers through the suscepti- 
bilities of their native friends, proved wholly inefficient. Im- 
mediately at Lin’s entrance into the duties of his office, two 
special proclamations were issued, directed the one to the for- 
eigners in Canton in person; the other, to the Chinese mer- 
chants who traded with them. In the first, a demand was 
made for the surrender of whatever opium should be in port, 
together with a pledge against farther importation. In the 
second, the Hong merchants were severely reproved for their 
past disobedience to the emperor’s demands, and were ordered, 
under pain of the severest penalties which the law could inflict, 
to abstain from all further concern in the prohibited traffic. On 
the 27th of March, 1839, after an altercation of the most dis- 
tressing nature, the British merchants resident in Canton, act- 
ing with the advice of Capt. Charles Elliot, their superintendant, 
acquiesced in the peremptory demands of the commissioner, by 
consenting to surrender the opium in their possession; and im- 
mediately afterwards twenty-two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-three chests, worth as computed over ten millions of dol- 
lars, were delivered up and burnt in the public square. 

We do not pretend to trace the various steps, by which each 
party placed itself in a hostile position, nor the various insults 
which were alleged on both sides to have been received, before 
the war was openly declared. ‘That the Chinese government 
had a perfect right to regulate its trade in whatever manner 
seemed expedient to it, cannot admit of the least doubt. That 
the foreign merchants who resided within its borders, and who 
rendered themselves, therefore, amenable to its jurisdiction, were 
liable to be punished for their infractions of the laws of the 
country, is, we think, equally clear. The English merchants, 
in violation of the established revenue laws of the land, and in 
defiance of the special proclamations of the emperor, had land- 
ed in Canton, or had collected in its port, a quantity of opium, 
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which, as long as it was within Chinese limits, was in the power 
of Chinese authority. The imperial commissioner, in obedience 
to the commands of his master, proceeded to confiscate the ob- 
noxious article, after having obtained the consent of its owners, 
under penalty of refusing to allow them, under any other con- 
dition, to remain in Canton. Such a procedure is common to 
every country, where there are revenue laws to defraud, or 
freebooters to smuggle ; and it was in the undoubted exercise 
of its national rights, that the Chinese government proceeded to 
destroy the drug, that had been brought within its jurisdiction in 
violation of its laws. Had the ceremony been conducted with 
violence, had the foreign residents been disturbed, or the cul- 
prit merchants been punished for their errors, there might have 
been room for censure. A nation more advanced in the course 
of civilization than the Chinese themselves, might have felt 
that it was performing a solemn and religious duty, when it 
heaped together in one huge mass the poison, that would oth- 
erwise, in a few days, have been diffused through the veins of 
millions. In the sacredness of a national holiday, the people 
themselves might have collected around the sacrifice that was 
offered, and in the smoke that arose from its pile, given thanks 
for the victory, that was thus achieved over the powers of sin 
and darkness. It was with the consciousness of the entire 
justice of the proceeding, that the imperial officers consummated 
the destruction of the opium, that was brought within their ju- 
risdiction ; we may add, also, that it was with a forbearance, 
strongly contrasted with the charge of barbarism, that is brought 
against them, that they suffered themselves to be bounded by 
the nicest limits of national right, and refused to carry out, any 
farther than actual justice demanded, the necessary execution 
of their laws. 

We wish we could say the same in relation to the various 
squabbles that afterwards took place between the residents and 
the natives, both in Canton and at the adjoining islands. The 
spirit of hostility had been set afloat, and it was not a great 
while before the rabble on both sides became infected. ‘There 
is always, before a great national collision, a commotion of the 
surrounding elements, that communicates its restlessness to the 
most advanced in either camp. Unfit, as the Chinese soldier 
confessedly is, to cope with his more disciplined antagonist, he 
has manifested no reluctance to retaliate the injuries he may 
have received, and sometimes to provoke them by his reckless- 
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a 
collisions that have thus occurred, it would be futile in either, 


to ascribe the war which has followed to the ill-feeling which 
they produced. Its cause may be found in the commercial 
ambition of Great Britain ; and the summary manner in which 
it has been conducted, to her overweening confidence in her 
strength in the Asiatic peninsula. The East India Company, 
in a word, found it necessary to raise within their dominions a 
commodity that could meet the drain they were there continu- 
ally imposing ; and the English merchants thought it expedient 
to introduce into the Chinese trade, an article that could reduce 
the balance there existing against them. Opium was hit upon 
by both as the specific by which they were mutually to attain 
their object; for, by planting it in India, the proprietor could 
raise a profitable article of revenue, and by selling it in China, 
the merchant could enter more profitably into trade. In de- 
fiance of the municipal regulations of the Chinese empire, it was 
smuggled immediately into the market, and to indemnify the 
smugglers for the loss which they have sustained through 
the confiscation to which their goods were subjected, war has 
been declared. 

It would be idle for us to discuss the justice of such a war. 
War is, in all circumstances, repugnant to the principles of hu- 
manity, and in violation of the commands of God ; but the war 
which is waging between England and China is, as far as the 
aggressor is concerned, accompanied with guilt, that aggravates 
in a ten-fold degree its offence. ‘That it may be attended with 
a momentary success, is very probable. ‘The Chinese ports 
are entirely defenceless, and it would be strange if the well 
practised navy of Great Britain should not succeed in the first 
attack, in reducing them to ashes. ‘The Chinese ships are but 
little more than gun-boats ; and it would be doing great injustice 
to the veteran frigates that bore down the maritime strength of 
Napoleon, to suppose, that in their first broadside, they could 
fail in driving their opponents from the seas. ‘The British ad- 
miral may enter Canton in triumph, and he may carry with him 
also, the drug, which it has been the object of his mission to 
diffuse. In former times, it was the boast of the English na- 
tion, that wherever their seed was planted, good fruits were 
reaped. ‘They could point to their settlements on our own 
hemisphere, where the pioneer marched forward with spade and 
bible, and where they laid the foundation of a republic, which, 


ness. However irritating to both parties may have been the 
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speaking in their own tongue, and praying in their own prayers, 
has advanced the glory of their name far more than could have 
been done by the most servile colonies. “the campaign in 
which they are now engaged, they havé reversed the princi- 
ples, by which their former course was governed, —— 
ing the most paltry benefits, by the commission of the most 
enormous crimes. 

We think, that it would not be difficult to show, that even 
were an independent footing gained in Canton, and a free entry 
obtained for opium, it would be impossible for the English to 
obtain a command over the trade, without reducing the nation 
by conquest, and that it would be impossible to conquer it, 
without destroying its capacity for trade. By dint of the most 
minute division of the inhabitants into the various departments 
of industry, a balance is kept up among the most dense popula- 
tion on the globe, which would be destroyed by the inroads of 
a foreign army, or the interference of foreign municipal authori- 
ties. We question, also, whether under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, a nation, which has resisted so steadily the en- 
croachments of foreigners, both Asiatic and European, could be 
turned aside from its ancient course, without a resistance so 
resolute, as to reduce it to permanent debility. ‘The same op- 
portunities for aggrandizement have existed in the hands of the 
British in their settlement at Canton, as they possessed in their 
station-house at Calcutta; and yet, while from the latter the 
tide of conquest swelled onward, till it covered the whole pen- 
insula, the former continues now, as it was at first, the limit, 
within which the British strength in China is confined. So 
great a contrast between the action of the invaders can only 
be accounted for, by the supposition of a broad distinction in 
the genius of the people, on whom they were to act. The en- 
croaching force was in both cases the same, but it was met in 
the one, by bars of sand; in the other, by barriers of rock. 
The Indians are indolent, treacherous, and luxurious ; with 
minds enervated, with bodies debauched; without discipline 
and without patriotism ; a nation without a country, and a peo- 
ple without a home. ‘The Chinese are tenacious in the extreme 
of their domestic rights and of their national customs ; and are 
bound to each other, and to their country itself, by a bond 
whose strictness appears incredible, when we consider the vast- 
ness of the population, over which it stretches. The Indian 
was rich through the luxuriance of the soil, the Chinese is rich 
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through the labor he applied to it; and while from the accu- 
mulated gold of the former, the cupidity of the conqueror could 
be speedily glutted, he would find, when he had seized upon 
the rice-swamps and the tea-fields, i in which the wealth of the 
others consists, that he has taken possession of that which he 
can never hold, and that, in the general distress he occasions, 
his own schemes of aggrandizement must fail. 

There is, at the best, but very little gain to be expected by 
the British from the war with China, should it be pushed to an 
extremity. ‘The entire population of the empire exceeds now 
three hundred and thirty millions, its standing army to ten mil- 
lions at least, and the various laborers, who are under the em- 
ployment of the government for the defence of the coast, and 
of the great high-roads of the empire, to double that number. 
To crush such a mass by the usual engines of war, would re- 
quire an outlay of treasure, which would render the public debt 
of Great Britain insupportable ; while the most desolating on- 
sets that could be made, would be effectual chiefly in reducing 
to the utmost distress a nation, which they can neither extermi- 
nate nor enslave. Should the British government even suc- 
ceed in bringing the empire under their jurisdiction, we question 
whether it would add permanently to her grandeur. The true 
sovereignty of Great Britain is on the sea, her true employment 
is commerce, and with the possession of half the carrying trade 
of the world, she has a far greater source of prosperity than the 
subjugation of Asia would give her. Her colonies must drop 
off when they ripen, and under the nursing warmth of her pro- 
tection, they will be forced into maturity, before she has reaped 
from the guardianship enough to compensate for its expense. 
It is not, therefore, on national grounds, that we protest against 
the aggrandizement of Great Britain. If the day must come 
when the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race must be 
marshalled against the other for the supremacy of the world ; 
and if, in defiance of the affinities of blood, and the similarity of 
constitution, they must decide in the battle field their mutual 
claims for precedence, we believe, that they who present the 
largest space for attack, whose colonies are spread so widely 
from the seat of government, that it will require a large propor- 
tion of its internal resources to preserve them in allegiance, 
whose strength, instead of being collected at one point, is di- 
vided and neutralized, will be they who will be the most easily 
vanquished. We pray to God that our race may be saved from 
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so heavy a judgment. But let us remember, that if the parent 
country, in defiance of the spirit of humanity, and of the spirit 
of wisdom, carries out her encroachments by fire and sword, 
wherever fire and sword will penetrate, it will be the natural 
result of the lessons which she inculcates, if those whom she 
has conquered, and those with whom she clashes, rise up in 
union against her. ‘The whirlwind will be reaped by those who 
have courted its blasts. 

We do not speak from jealousy of the strength of Great Brit- 
ain. Ifthe wisest counsels of her enemies could be carried into 
effect, they would gorge her with a conquered continent, till 
she is surfeited and dies. But we must remember, that if 
she should succeed, like the serpent of the forest. in draw- 
ing within her jaws the victim around whom she is coiled, it 
will not be to herself alone that the feat will be fatal. A 
thinly settled province may without complaint be transferred 
from one monarch to another, or a neck of land be bartered 
and sold, but the moorings of an ancient and well-ordered 
empire cannot be torn away, without bringing it into ship- 
wreck. A disarrangement of the internal discipline of China 
will be attended with the most fearful results. Her population 
fills every nook of her dominions, and by an exact balance be- 
tween their wants and their resources, succeed in maintaining 
with the strictest frugality, the equipoise of their social condi- 
tion. Her institutions are wrought in the soil ; the people have 
been moulded from them, and not they from the people. When 
so vast an empire is besieged ; when, like a blockaded city, it 
finds its waters poisoned, and its provisions fail, a desolation will 
ensue, far worse than that which usually follows in the wake of 
war. 

Little as we have said, we have yet said, perhaps, too much 
upon a topic that can have but little interest with those, — and 
they are many, — who have built around them a narrow circle, 
beyond which they do not allow their humanity to transgress. 
Ocean and continent are bad conductors, and the shock that 
rends the heart of an empire a hemisphere distant, may create 
but a feeble sensation in those who are far removed from the 
terrors of its application. We might have pursued, had such a 
class alone been in our mind, a train of argument more limited, 
and more selfish. It is said, that the Reverend Rowland Hill, 
having found it necessary, on account of the number of thefts 
which were committed under the cloak of night in the great 
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crowds, which he was accustomed to assemble, to preach a 
sermon on the subject; after having pressed, with his usual 
fervor, considerations drawn from the heinousness of the crime, 
and the particular desecration which its commission in a place 
of worship involved, and after having laid down the awful re- 
sponsibility incurred by the transgressors in the heaviest colors, 
concluded by saying, that if there were any present so hardened 
as to be insensible to the solemnity of such reflections, he would 
inform them that there was a posse of Bow street officers with- 
in the walls, ready to watch and imprison the culprits. We 
might have marshalled together, had it been our business to 
reason with those, whose interest was more involved than their 
conscience in the great issue before us, a series of positions that 
would have led them to inquire whether the commercial prosperity 
of our own country is seriously connected with its result. We might 
point to the enormous balance already existing against us in our 
eastern trade ; to the growing market which Chinese produc- 
tions meet among us ; to the continual debts which we are in- 
curring from the reason, that we possess no articles of exchange 
by any means equal to the value of our importations ; and to the 
fact, that should opium be introduced successfully into China 
by the British, it will form the staple of the trade, and will give 
to those who have the monopoly over it, a position that will 
enable them to dictate to all others whatever. We might show, 
that should the Chinese revenue laws be held sacred, and opium 
be excluded from Chinese ports, we possess the means of an 
honorable competition in a quarter, which will otherwise be the 
source to us of continual debt and embarrassment. We might 
reflect, also, on the undue influence that one great maritime 
rival has already acquired in the East, through a system of ag- 
grandizement, which has been as criminal as it has been bold ; 
and on the probability, that should the Chinese trade be drawn 
into the current, she will succeed in locking within her flood- 
gates whatever is worth preserving in the commercial relations 
of the Asiatic continent. Such considerations might easily be 
drawn together ; and we believe that the dullest would recog- 
nise, were they supported with the vigor which they deserve, 
their strength and their applicability. 

Upon these and other similar related topics, it would have 
been easy to enlarge; but we felt, that a higher reasoning be- 
came us, than that which should derive its interest and force 
wholly or chiefly from considerations of individual or national 
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expediency. We have spoken rather as philanthropists than 
political economists. It is in the character of such that we 
protest against a warfare, which is as dishonorable to those 
who conduct it, as it may, and probably will be injurious to the 


prosperity of those against whom it is directed. 
* 





Art. V.— 1. A Letter to the Followers of Elias Hicks in the 
city: of Baltimore and its vicinity. By Josepu Joun 
Gurney. Baltimore: Wood & Crane. 1839. pp. 26. 
2. A Defence of the Religious Society of Friends, who consti- 
tute the Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, against certain 
Charges ‘circulated by Joseph John Gurney. Baltimore: 
Wm. Wooddy. 1839. pp. 18. 






















Tue Quakers are proverbially a quiet sect, and it is not often 
that the world at large has any means of knowing what is going 
on among them. ‘They have no order of men among them, 

whose profession and business it is to think, and write, and pub- 
lish for the rest. ‘They have no common creed, or standard of 
faith, to determine what is orthcdoxy and what heresy in their 
church. Indeed, their generally received doctrine of the in- 
ward light would seem to preclude the use of any such thing as 
authority in their ecclesiastical affairs. The very doctrine 
which is most cherished among them, that every soul, especially 
those of the truly religious, has a portion of inspiration, a_por- 
tion of that light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world, seems to lay the surest foundation for the rights of 
private judgment. Accordingly, there has been without doubt, 

from the first, great diversity of opinion among the members of 
this denomination. But many causes have contributed to pre- 
vent these differences of opinion from leading to schism. In 
addition to those I have already mentioned, the absence of a 
creed, and the doctrine of the inward light, is their mode of 
preaching. ‘Their preachers seem studiously to avoid every- 
thing like explicit statement, or logical deduction. ‘To a stran- 
ger, unacquainted with their modes of thought and expression, a 
quaker sermon has the appearance of a refined mysticism. Ev- 
erything is hinted and vaguely shadowed forth, nothing plainly 
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expressed ; and the uninitiated hearer, when he comes out, is 
astonished to find on inquiry, that the speaker has been carrying 
on a controversy, or administering sharp rebuke in a discourse, 
which seemed to him scarcely intelligible, or at most, to be 
made up of the most indefinite and general propositions. 

But in the general ferment of mind and activity of thought, 
which has taken place within the last twenty years, it was im- 
possible that even the Quakers should not be stirred up. Ac- 
cordingly, a new movement was found to be taking place, some 
ten or fifteen years ago, under the impulse of Elias Hicks, of 
Jericho, Long Island. As he went preaching from place to 
place, many were impressed by his eloquence, and avowed 
themselves of his opinions. ‘The differences of opinion of those 
who entertained similar sentiments with him, whether produced 
by his preaching, or entertained before, soon led to difficulties 
in the sect, and finally to a general separation, which took place 
in the years 1828-9. ‘The relative strength of the two par- 
ties was different in different places. In Baltimore, the oppo- 
nents of Hicks were but a small minority. The old meeting 
was hardly sensibly diminished. ‘Theseceders, however, though 
a small minority, and obliged to separate from the main body, 
considered, like many other minorities, the succession to survive 
alone in them. ‘This, of course, the others dispute, and there 
the matter remains to this day. 

The points between these two parties we had never seen 
stated, nor anything which could be considered a statement of 
them. ‘The only thing approaching such a statement, that has 
ever fallen into our hands, was a volume of sermons, by Elias 
Hicks, published in 1825. Elias Hicks was a most remarka- 
ble man. ‘Though more than eighty when we had the pleasure 
of listening to him, few men have ever made so deep an im- 
pression upon us. His figure was tall, his proportions muscular 
and athletic, his face of the Roman cast, intellectual and com- 
manding, his voice deep, his gesture dignified and graceful. He 
had, perhaps, as much of what is called presence as any man 
who could be named. ‘The knowledge that he was to speak 
had drawn together a large assembly, which was sitting, when 
we entered, in the most profound silence. Statuary could not 
have been more still. Not a limb stirred, not a garment rustled, 
not a breath was heard. At length this venerable figure rose 
like an apparition from another world, and poured forth a strain 
of natural eloquence, that is not often surpassed. Few men 
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have been better calculated to found and lead a sect than Elias 
Hicks. 

Things remained in the condition we have above stated, till 
the autumn of 1839, when the city received a visit from Mr. 
Gurney, a brother of the celebrated Mrs. Fry. He applied to 
the Hicksite congregation, as he chooses to call them, for the 
use of their church, or meeting-house, perhaps we ought to say, 
for a meeting to be held by him. 'The reason why he would 
not attend one of the meetings, he modestly states to be an 
unwillingness to recognise them as Christians. This letter, for 
overbearing assumption and cool impudence, may be compared, 


quiet Quaker though he be, to anything we have seen of big- 
otry in the Church or out of it. 


** Baltimore, Lith mo. 4th, 1839. 
“Dear Friends — 

‘** Many of you are aware, that in the course of the fall of last 
year, I applied for the use of the meeting-house in Lombard- 
street, now in your occupation, for the holding of a public meet- 
ing for worship, to which I particularly wished to invite, among 
others, the members of your own body. This proposal was 
declined ; but I was at the same time kindly invited to take my 
seat in your meeting on a first day morning, and to relieve my 
mind by such expression of sentiment as I might there feel it to 
be my duty to offer. 

A year has now passed away since this circumstance ‘occur- 
red; but as I am still deeply interested in your highest welfare, 
and am much drawn towards you in the cords of Christian love, 
I venture to take this method of informing you, why I could not 
avail myself of your offer. Possibly I may, at the same time, 
be enabled to cast off that burden of religious exercise, which 
has continued to rest upon me, with respect to yourselves, and 
all who unite with you in religious profession. I wish, how- 
ever, in the first place, to remark, that it is with the feelings of 
deference towards you, and of much diffidence as it regards my - 
self, that I venture upon this public address, 

‘‘ Allow me, then, to inform you, that while I should have 
felt no difficulty in making use of the meeting-house which you 
occupy, for a meeting of my own appointment, I could not con- 
scientiously involve myself in that religious fellowship with 
your body, which would have been obviously indicated by my 
taking my seat among you, in one of your own assemblies for 
worship. 


‘It is with true respect and love, that I speak thus plainly ; 
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and under the same feelings will endeavor to state, with equal 
plainness, the grounds of this conscientious objection. 

“T have perused parts of the sermons and writings of the 
late Elias Hicks, and other documents, which came from the 
pens of some of his associates. I have also had the opportunity 
of hearing the preaching of some of your ministers ; and have 
freely conversed in private with several leading members of 
your body. 

“'The result is a clear conviction in my own mind, that many 
of those, who once occupied, or who still occupy, the front rank 
amongst you, entertain the opinion, that Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, the son of Mary, was only a human prophet, — endued, in- 
deed, with a large measure of the Spirit of God, — but a mere 
man like ourselves, liable to sin, and himself requiring salva- 
tion. I cannot perceive that there is the smallest difference 
of sentiment on this subject, between Elias Hicks and his fol- 
lowers, and the class of professing Christians commonly called 
Unitarians. Now it seems to me to be impossible, that persons 
who entertain such a view of the ‘man of sorrows,’ can regard 
him in the character of the Saviour of the world. Man cannot 
‘by any means redeem his brother, or give to God a ransom for 
him.’ ‘Iam God, saith Jehovah, and besides me there is no 
Saviour.’ ”’ — pp. 3, 4. 


This, we suppose, we may consider as a specimen of Quaker 
orthedoxy, and shows us that its spirit is everywhere the same, 
the spirit of denunciation and rebuke, of excommunication and 
exclusiveness. ‘The head and front of the Hicksites’ offence, 
it is plain to see, is that they agree in sentiment with the Uni- 
tarians. One would suppose, that Joseph John Gurney, who 
comes across the Atlantic to enlighten the benighted Ameri- 
cans, must be in utter ignorance of the history of his own sect. 
He could not have read of the dispute held by Penn and White- 
head, at the very commencement of the sect, upon the question 
whether God subsists in Trinity or Unity ; in which these prim- 
itive Quakers strenuously maintained the latter. He could 
not have read Penn’s “ Sandy Foundation Shaken,” one of the 
best Unitarian tracts we know, and which has been republished 
as such in this country: The very title leaves the reader in no 
doubt as to his opinion on the points in dispute between the 
Unitarians and other denominations of Christians. “ ‘The Sandy 
Foundation Shaken, or those so generally believed and ap- 
plauded doctrines, — one God subsisting in three distinct and 
separate persons ; the impossibility of God’s pardoning sinners 
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without a plenary satisfaction ; the justification of impure _per- 
sons by an imputation of righteousness ; confuted from the au- 
thority of Scripture Testimonies and Right Reason. By Wil- 
liam Penn, a builder on that foundation which cannot be 
moved.” Now this was published in 1666 or 1667, within six 
years of the first general meeting of the denomination. If this 
be not Unitarianism we know not what is. Yet we do not find 
that these sentiments were then condemned as heretical by the 
sect. How far such opinions were held by the Quakers of 
that day, it is impossible for us now to determine. John Fox, 
the founder of the sect, has left us his own creed, and it is de- 
cidedly Arian. Nothing i is said in it of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit. ‘The fact is, that the essence of Quakerism did 
not consist in affirmation or denial of the commonly controvert- 
ed dogmas of the Church, but in their peculiar opinions of the 
rise and growth of religion in the soul of man. ‘Their distin- 
guishing doctrine was that of the “ Divine Light,” which en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world. ‘Their pe- 
culiarities were practical, rather than speculative ‘The Quaker 
differed from the rest of the world in the use of the singular 
pronouns, in wearing his hat everywhere, in abstinence from 
oaths and bearing arms, in non-resistance, in silent worship, in 
peculiarities of dress, rather than in any dogmas concerning the 
nature of God, or of Christ, or of man. We are credibly in- 
formed, and this pamphlet of Mr. Gurney confirms the report, 
that the sect of the Quakers has been for the last century grad- 
ually assimilating itself to the Church of England. There is 
more and more restiveness under the system ‘of domestic sur- 
veilance and domiciliary inspection, and the probability is, 
that this and some other peculiarities must before long be 
given up. Mr. Coleridge has said, that “ modern Quakerism 
is like one of those gigantic trees, which are seen in the forests 
of North America, apparently flourishing , and preserving all its 
greatest stretch and spread of branches ; ; but when you cut 
through an enormously thick and gnarled bark, you find the 
whole inside hollow and rotten. Modern Quakerism, like 
such a tree, stands upright by the help of its inveterate bark 
alone.” 

But, whatever resemblance there may be between the Qua- 
kers and Episcopalians, it ts certain, that Mr. Gurney has one 
of the worst features of that venerable establishment, its bigotry 
and intolerance. ‘There is a strong tendency, even in the most 
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serious, to laugh at the assumption and narrowmindedness of a 
foreigner, coming into a community where he is almost un- 
known, and pretending to mourn over as lost some of the 
best and most blameless persons in it, because they do not 
subscribe to his creed. It is pitiful, to see such cant as this 
addressed to an association of professed Christians, and who, so 
far as he knows, or pretends to know, are quite as worthy of the 
Christian name as himself. 


“* [fere is a practical point, on which I would appeal to the 
consciences of many of your members. I allude to those amongst 
you, —I trust there are many such, — who secretly entertain 
the good old faith of the Christian Quaker; truly believing in 
Jesus of Nazareth, as the Son of God, the propitiation for our 
sins, and the Saviour of the world. Do not such individuals 
dangerously compromise their principles, so long as they con- 
tinue in church-fellowship with ministers and others, leaders of 
the flock, who are publicly known not only to disregard, but to 
repudiate, these essential doctrines of the Christian religion ? 
In the tenderness of Christian affection, | submit this weighty 
consideration to the verdict of their consciences. ‘Come out 
from among them and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing,’ seeins to be a language emphatically 
applicable to all such persons. ‘ Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.’ ‘The religious system which they touch, with which they 
are associated, which they uphold by their example, is felt and 
known by them to be unclean; and on the plainest moral 
grounds, they are bound to forsake and renounce it, lest their 
souls should die. O how my heart bleeds, when I meet, in the . 
streets, your goodly young people, over whom, as I fear, the 
enemy of souls is gradually spreading the net of unbelief! O 
how I mourn over the lovely children, who are likely to grow up to 
manhood, under a ministry at their meetings, and under a daily 
influence at home, opposed, as I believe, to the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, —the faith whereby we are saved! Shall 
the tender mothers among you, who stil] love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, have no pity on their offspring? Shall they continue to 
expose them to the danger of being separated from the Saviour ? 
Shall they not rather lay thern at his feet, with prayer and sup- 
plication, and beg of him, to fold them in the arms of his love, 
that they may be Azs own forever ? 

“‘T could not, with a safe conscience, omit this appeal to some 
of your members ; but I beg leave to assure you, that it is made 
without the slightest feeling of unkindness or disrespect towards 
another class among you, (a large class, as I greatly fear,) who 
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have forsaken that faith in Jesus of Nazareth, as the Sav- 
iour of the world, for which I am bold to plead, — a faith which 
was openly professed, and righteously maintained, by our fore- 
fathers in the truth. Believing that some, at least, of this class 
are beginning to be dissatisfied with themselves, and uneasy in 
the dangerous position which they now occupy, | hope it may 
not be entirely in vain to offer to their renewed attention the 
following simple considerations. 

‘« First, That the doctrines of the proper divinity, and aton- 
ing sacrifice, of our Lord Jesus Christ, are essential parts of the 
fabric of Christian truth. 

** Secondly, ‘That our Lord Jesus Christ, in all his gracious 
offices, is received by faith; and through faith In nim, we are 
saved. 

“ Thirdly, That the absence of this faith, in those to whom 
the gospel is made known, and especially in those who once 
believed in Him, is ruinous to the soul.” — pp. 6, 7, 8. 

Here follow fourteen pages of proof texts, and arguments 
raised upon them, of the doctrines of the Trinity, Atonement, 
&c., urged apparently without the least critical knowledge of 
the New Testament, or that philosophical cultivation, which is 
at this period thought necessary to anything like conclusive 
reasoning on doctrinal points. We wish some of the self-satis- 
fied believers in the Unity of the Divine Nature, who are cry- 
ing out, that we have had enough of controversy, and that no 
one pretends to believe the Trinity, could read occasionally a 
pamphlet like this. It would do them good, for it would con- 
vince them, that progress in religious knowledge is confined toa 
very small circle, and that out of New England not one in ten 
knows whether there Je such a denomination as the Uni- 
tarians. 

We pass over many things, to come to the great subject of 
difference between the old school and the new, among the 
Quakers. It seems to us, that if there ever was a time, when 
the Quakers of this country were Trinitarians, which we very 
much doubt, and gradually slid into the Unitarian belief, it was 
in this way. They reproduced, by their own mysticism, the 
Oriental Philosophy, in which the doctrine of the ‘Trinity origi- 
nated. Christ is called (or rather the Logos which was mani- 
fested through him) the Light, which enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world. Now, interpreting this of that 
general inspiration which giveth all men understanding, it was 
impossible to understand it of the person of Christ. This di- 
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vinej light, emanating from God, was as separable, therefore, 
from him, personally, as from any other individual. As it was 
the communication of this light to him, which made Jesus the 
Christ, so by the same sort of mysticism, which was indulged in 
by the Gnostics, this light was the Christ. So the Hicksite 
Quakers would seem to have become simple Humanitarians by 
the exhausting process of tracing back the Oriental philosophy to 
its ultimate elements. Mr. Gurney goes on to state what he 
conceives the doctrine of the primitive Quakers to have been 
upon this subject, and to point out the errors into which the 
new lights had fallen. 


‘It has always been the doctrine of the Society of Friends, 
that Christ, —even that very Saviour who became incarnate, 
was crucified, and rose again, — is ‘ the true light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.’ John i. 9. For 
my own part, I cordially concur with the sentiment, that He who 
dwells and reigns, by his Holy Spirit, in the souls of his believ- 
ing children, appears, by a measure of the same Spirit, in the 
hearts of all men, to enlighten and direct their consciences, to 
bring them to a sense of their responsibility to God, and to lead 
them in the paths of virtue. It is my belief, that all men, ev- 
erywhere, have their day of visitation, and that a ray from the 
Sun of righteousness enters every dark heart of the rational 
children of God. And where the ray is, there is the Sun. 
Where the influence of the Spirit is, even in its smallest meas- 
ure, there is Christ. By it, he is conveyed to the mind; by it, 
he dwells there. From the emanations of his own light, life, 
and power, he can never be separated. And further; where 
Christ is by his Spirit, there are the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, — one God blessed forever. 

** Such, I apprehend, to be the true and ancient doctrine of 
Friends, on this vital subject. 

“ But to say, that this ray is ttself the Sun; that this divine 
principle or influence is itself the Christ; to allege, that Jesus 
was divine, only because this influence dwelt in the temple of 
his body, even as it dwells in the righteous of all generations ; 
to apply to it the common terms of an orthodox faith, — to call 
it the Son of God, the Saviour, Immanuel, God with us, the Son, 
and sent of the Father, — the Lamb of God, — to ascribe to it 
the attributes, and offices of the Messiah, — is a practice, as I 
believe, utterly opposed to the testimony of Scripture, and 
fraught with the deepest danger to the souls of men. I venture 
to suggest, that this strange notion is the root of all the other 
errors which have been promulgated, in this country, by Elias 
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Hicks and many of his followers. Under the imagination that 
we have the whole Christ, as a thing or substance, in ourselves, 
we first disregard, and then deny, the divine, incarnate Saviour, 
of whom the Scriptures testify ; and on the plea of an inward 
and spiritual religion, we renounce the one great sacrifice for 
sin, as the means of our reconciliation with God, and the ground 
of our hope of salvation. 

‘When these two cardinal and fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian religion come to be denied, other important parts in 
the great system of truth are sure to follow in their train. Our 
views of the lost and degraded state of man in the fall become 
weak and obscure. The exceeding sinfulness of sin is in meas- 
ure forgotten. Hell is robbed of its eternity. The tempter of 
mankind, and accuser of the brethren, even the devil, subsides 
into a dream of fancy, a mere notional personification of evil. 
Even the doctrine of a spiritual influence loses its scriptural 
weight and fulness; so that this influence has been known to 
be confounded with the rational faculty, and on some occasions, 
with the mere principle of animal or vegetable life.” — pp. 


23 — 25. 


The respectable body to which the above pamphlet was ad- 
dressed, feeling themselves aggrieved by its grave charges and 
offensive assumptions, published an answer, “the title of which 
stands at the head of this article. It was to us exceedingly cu- 
rious, as containing the only exposition of the views of the lib- 
eral party among the Quakers that we have ever seen. After 
speaking of the occasion which induces them to come before 
the public, they say ; 


‘In the first place we explicitly affirm, that the allegation of 
denying the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, here 
brought against us, is utterly false. The Society of Friends, 
from its original organization, have always maintained, and we 
still continue to maintain, that CHRIST is the only MepiatTor 
AND Saviour; and we hold this fundamental truth as the Cor- 
NER Stone of our faith, and the foundation, upon which the 
whole fabric rests. And we believe, also, fully and without 
reservation, the account of the birth, miracles, death, and resur- 
rection of the LORD JESUS, as we find it recorded by the 
Evangelists in the New Testament. 

“ It is unhappily true, that in common with many other Chris- 
tian denominations, divisions have, within a few years past, 
arisen in our Society, and that as regards us, many unkind and 
erroneous representations have been industriousiy circulated ; 
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by which a very unjust impression has been made upon the pub- 
lic mind, both in this country and in England. ‘To these we 
have hitherto patiently submitted, nor would we now notice the 
present covert attack, but for the many aspersions and dark in- 
sinuations with which it abounds. Amongst which we view the 
labored efforts of the author to establish the verity of various 
indisputable truths, which, so far as concerns us, have never 
been controverted. In this way an attempt is artfully made to 
leave an impression, that we deny these truths.’’ — Defence, 
pp. 3, 4. 


As to the peculiar views of the new school of Quakers, we 
do not profess ourselves sufficiently initiated into their peculiar 
phraseology to gather even from their own language. We shall, 
therefore, let them speak for themselves. 


** As a full confirmation of these solemn truths, we are ex- 
pressly told by our Lord himself, that ‘no man knoweth the Son 
but the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.’ Matt. xi. 
27. And we are instructed by the same high authority, that 
although Divine mysteries are hid ‘ from the wise and prudent’ 
of this world, (Matt. xi. 25,) yet they are revealed to the sin- 
cere inquirer after Truth, who becomes sufficiently humble to 
seek this knowledge through the only medium appointed of 
God for its attainment; that is, by a direct revelation to the soul, 
through the influence and operation of ‘the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.’ John i. 9. 
Instead, therefore, of cultivating in ourselves, and endeavoring 
to excite in others, uncharitable feelings towards our neigh- 
bors, or of seeking contention with them, instead of wasting 
our time in vain attempts to display our learning in relation to 
mysteries, which, without a Divine Revewarion, are incom- 
prehensible to the human understanding, and about which the 
learned ‘ after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world,’ (Col. ii. 8,) have never been able to agree! how un- 
speakably important is it to us, that we should, with all humili- 
ty and diligence, labor to attain, through that only certain me- 
dium, to the true and saving knowledge of God. We are 
assured by Christ himself, that in this knowledge consists 
‘ETERNAL LIFE. ‘ This is life eternal, that they might know 


thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast 
sent.’ John xvii. 3. 

“The attempt to arrive at this knowledge by any other means 
than that appointed by God himself, to wit, by the revelation of 
his Son, to every individual soul, always has been, and we be- 
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lieve always will be found unavailing; God will not give his 
glory to another. Is. xlii. 8. He is omniscient and omnipres- 
ent, and reserves to himself the especial and direct moral gov- 
ernment of his creation.” — Defence, pp. 5, 6. 


In explanation of their views, they quote from the epistle, 
which they published at the period of the separation. 


‘“‘In answer to the charge, that we deny the Divinity of Christ, 
we say, that we believe what is written in the Scriptures con- 
cerning Christ, both as to his outward manifestation in the 
flesh, and in relation to that Divine Principle of Light and 
Truth in man, which in Scripture is called ‘the Christ;’ we 
have certainly never known of any under our name, who have 
ever hinted a doubt, much less expressed a denial of that great 
and fundamental principle, which has always been the corner 
stone of our religious profession. Paul might, with the same 
justice, be accused of denying the Divinity of Christ, when in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians he says, ‘ henceforth know we 
no man after the flesh, yea, though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more.’ And 
again, because in addressing the converts at Rome he says, ‘ if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his.’ If 
this proposition be true, surely the converse is equally true. If 
any man possess the Spirit, the Divine nature and life of Christ, 
he must belong to his household, and be called by his name. It 
is worthy of observation, that precisely the same charges were 
urged against Friends, when they were first gathered as a dis- 
tinct society, with this remarkable difference, that in the begin- 
ning, these accusations were brought forward by the Hierarchy, 
Politicians, and others interested in keeping up the old ecclesi- 
astical establishments, as one of the main pillars of the fabric 
of the existing government, and occasioned cruel and long con- 
tinued sufferings, upon our faithful predecessors of that day ; 
whereas now the same charges are revived by some who once 
professed with us.” — Defence, pp. 15, 16. 


To what, then, it will be asked, does the difference of opin- 
ion amount, which has produced the schism in the Quaker 
community ? One side accuse the other of being Unitarians, 
of holding “ that Jesus Christ of Nazareth, the son of Mary, 
was only a human prophet; endued, indeed, with a large meas- 
ure of the Spirit of God, but a mere man like ourselves, liable 
to sin, and himself requiring salvation.” As an inference from 
this he draws the conclusion, that those who entertain such 
views “cannot regard him as the Saviour of the world.” 
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‘‘ Hence it follows, that those who look upon Jesus of Nazareth 
as a mere man, almost necessarily deny the doctrine of his _pro- 
pitiatory death and sacrifice on the cross.” To the second part 
of this charge, the liberal party make no reply. But to the first 
they say, “ we believe in the Divinity of Christ, we believe in 
his miracles, and his resurrection. We believe him to be the 
only Mediator and Saviour.” ‘This, of course, brings up the 
old question, how Christ is the Saviour of men. Mr. Gurney 
will have it in the old Orthodox way of expiating their sins, 
and the benefit of that expiation being applied to their souls by 
faith. ‘The respondents reply, much more in accordance, as it 
seems to us, with primitive Quakerism, as well as Christianity ; ; 
“ We consider that Christ saves men by his spiritual influence 
upon their souls.” ‘This is, in substance, the reply, though ex- 
pressed in language somewhat mystic and indirect. ‘This state- 
ment, as it seems to us, comprehends the essence of the whole 
modern movement in religious doctrines ; and it is, we veril 
believe, the only view which will stand the philosophical light 
of the present age. ‘That there should be some mysticism in 
the expression of this doctrine, is what we must expect from a 
sect, whose whole phraseology has been tinctured with it from 
the beginning. A distinction is made between “Christ” in 
his outward manifestation in the flesh, and in relation to that 
Divine Principle of Light and Truth in man, which in Scrip- 
ture is called “the Christ.” For the metaphysical and critical 
correctness of attaching this meaning to the word “ Christ ” in 
the New Testament we would not make ourselves responsible. 
Indeed, it seems to us manifestly mistaken, but that it is hereti- 
cal when judged by Quaker standards of orthodoxy may be 
shown from the admissions of Mr. Gurney himself, in the ex- 
tracts already given. 

But Quaker orthodoxy seems even more difficult to hit than 
any other. It seems to be a ridge quite as narrow as the Ma- 
hometan bridge into Paradise. ‘Two people cannot walk 
abreast on it without the one or the other tumbling into the 
gulf of perdition. It is dangerous, therefore, for an ordinary 
mind to speculate on such ticklish ground, unless 

“ He be in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skill’d in analytic, 


And can distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side.”’ 


As to the critical correctness of calling the Divine Principle 
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of Light and Truth in man “ the Christ,” the new school men 
seem to us to be in error, but then it is an error much more 
nearly allied to the truth than the Trinitarian hypothesis. ‘The 
mistake has risen, it would seem, from identifying the term Christ 
with the Logos of St. John, that first principle of intelligence, which 
is nothing else than God himself. It was the conjunction of this 
with the human nature of J esus, which constituted ‘ the Christ,” 
as is in fact the literal signification of the Proem of the fourth | 
Gospel. “ The Logos was made flesh, and tabernacled amongst 
us,” was revealed in us through a man. 

Our readers by this time, we hope, are able to form a gen- 
eral idea of the difference between the old and new school of 
Quakers. They will be able to judge of the justice of the 
charge of infidelity, which is so freely brought by the former 
against the latter. ‘They will see, in the statements of the for- 
mer, an amalgamation of Quakerism with the Orthodoxy of 
Geneva and the Church of England, a recession from the com- 
parative freedom of Fox and Penn, into the obsolete dogmas 
of school theology. 

They will see in the latter a progressive movement in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age. ‘They will see, through some 
mysticism, it is true, Calvinism and ‘Trinitarianism merely drop- 
ped, the best disposition that can be made of them, and what 
all wise men, we trust, are coming to see, that the Gospel is 
perfect without them, and its most ‘essential article the possession 
of the Spirit of Christ. ‘The most enlightened among them,find, 
it is to be presumed, by their own experience, that the doctrines 
of the Trinity, the Atonement, Original Sin, Total Depravity, 
the Fall, Imputation, &c. are not profitable or edifying subjects 
of discourse. They, therefore, turn their attention in their so- 
cial meetings to other and more important subjects ; to God, his 
character and will ; to Christ, his spirit and life, his precepts and 
example ; to the human soul, its capacities, its duties, and its 
prospects. For this, they are denounced as infidels, and their 
names cast out as evil. For this they are insulted as too pro- 
fane for the religious fellowship of a sinner like themselves. 
From these two pamphlets our readers will see, moreover, that 
the spirit of Orthodoxy is everywhere the same, that of inso- 
lence, assumption, and denunciation, that it is impossible for the 
meekest to keep any terms with it, except those of base, un- 
manly submission. ‘They will see the same mild and gentle 
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spirit, which is usually exhibited by its opponents. The De- 
fence, in this particular, is worthy of all praise. It is manly and 
calm, and considering the provoeation, a wonderful example of 
the great Quaker principle, non-resistance to injuries. ‘“ Ren- 


der not evil for evil, nor railing for railing.” ‘The concluding 
paragraph is admirable. 


‘* We do not believe that the intelligent and honest-hearted 
amongst the different denominations of professing Christians, 
with whom we are commingled in general society, would wil- 
lingly permit themselves to be misled by any unjust or unchar- 
itable accusations that may be circulated against us, however 
insidiously these accusations may be veiled, under the cloak 
of a professed concern for our welfare. With the individual, 
who, on the present occasion, has lent himself to these purpo- 
ses, we have no connexion, —nor do we feel any disposition to 
retort the injuries sought to be inflicted on us. Believing that 
we are all brethren by creation, —the offspring of one univer- 
sal parent, and knowing that ‘in this world we are but so- 
journers ; that we are subject to the like afflictions and infirmi- 
ties of body, the like disorders and frailties in mind, the like 
temptations, the same death, and the same judgment,’ we can 
cherish no hostile feeling towards any, but desire to cultivate 
charity and good-will towards all. Nevertheless, placed under 
the circumstances that we now are, we have felt it to be our duty 
to submit this brief appeal to the calm, unprejudiced considera- 
tion of our fellow-professors of the Christian name ; — less from 
a disposition to enter into controversies with any one, or even 
from a desire to vindicate ourselves, than from an apprehension 
that it has become our duty to defend the principles we make 
profession of, against the gross misrepresentations that have been 
circulated in regard to them. 

‘** We do this in the full confidence, that although we may, and 
certainly do, conscientiously differ from many others in regard 
to our religious testimonies and modes of public worship, yet 
those who know us, will at least believe, that in our views and 
opinions we aresincere. Asa Religious Society, we seek neither 
worldly power nor influence. — We claim for ourselves, and are 
willing that the same inestimable privilege should be secured 
to all others, —the RIGHT to worship God, according to the 
dictates of our own consciences. We endeavor to live in peace 


with all mankind, and desire nothing but the glory of God, and 
the enlargement of his kingdom ; which, we are assured, ‘ is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ ” — Defence, pp. 17, 18. 
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The history and present condition of the Quakers may be 
brought, we think, to bear with great force upon certain ques- 
tions, which are still engaging, through the efforts of a few, 
some portion of public attention, the ministry, and the Church. 
At the commencement of Christianity, the Apostle Paul en- 
joined it on the disciples, prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good. The Church has followed, with literal accu- 
racy, the first part of the injunction. She has tried everything. 
But she has not been so faithful to the second. She does not 
grow wise by experience. At this late day we hear the cry 
raised by those even, who would preserve Christianity, — Down 
with the priest, abolish the ministry, put an end to the Church. 
We are sometimes tempted to think, that all this means, what 
it would lead to, — Down with Christianity. For if anything 
can be said to be settled by actual experiment, it is this, that 
no religious association can flourish, or even exist, without an 
order of men set apart to study, and speak, and write in expla- 
nation and defence of its doctrines. What would become even 
of temperance and abolition associations, if there were none set 
apart to write and lecture in their cause? Not one of them 
would survive a year. Christianity was first established by an 
order of men set apart by Christ himself, and in the same way 
it must be continued, or become extinct. If anything were 
wanting to establish our confidence in the wisdom of Christ in 
this particular, it would be the contrast between the fortunes 
of Quakerism and Methodism. Methodism has existed one 
century, and Quakerism two. The founders, Fox and Wesley, 
were about equal in point of intellect, and very similar in char- 
acter. The early Quakers enlisted more men of learning and 
intellect than the Methodists, in their cause. Where are they 
now? Methodism has spread all over England and America, 
and numbers millions in her communion. Quakerism is station- 
ary at sixty thousand in England, and perhaps half as many in 
the United States. What is the cause of this wide difference ? 
We answer, without hesitation, chiefly the difference of their forms 
of administration. ‘The Methodists carry out the original idea of 
a ministry, the Quakers contradict it, and have none. One 
grows, and the other remains where it was. ‘The fact is, that 
preaching,—the foolishness of preaching,—was the way 
which the wisdom of God devised to regenerate and sanctify 
and save the world. ‘The mass of mankind are neither readers 
nor thinkers. ‘Their attention cannot be kept on any subject 
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without public discourse. Without this even the Bible would 
sink out of notice. Preaching even preceded the New 'Testa- 
ment, and without it neither the New Testament, or any other 
record of Christ would ever have been known out of Judea. 

The conduct of the Destructives seems to us to be false to 
their own principles. Christianity is either a miraculous dis- 
pensation, or it is a mere development of human progress. If 
it be a Divine Dispensation, then the ministry makes a part of 
it, and cannot be done away. If it was merely human, then 
Judaism was human, and Christianity supplanted it merely be- 
cause it was better. Jesus Christ did not overthrow Judaism 
and deny the legitimate existence of its priesthood in order to 
set up his own religion. He could not do it, for he allowed 
them the same Divine authority which he claimed himself. 

It would be wisdom in them, on mere human grounds, to im- 
itate hisexample. If the ministry be a merely human institu- 
tion, they cannot overthrow it by Divine authority, nor by any 
higher authority than that which established and sustains it. 
The only proper way to overthrow it, according to their own 
principles, would be to supercede it by something better. Our 
language to them, therefore, would be this ; — Let Christianity 
and its ministers alone. If you have got anything better, let 
us have it. If the New Testament has grown obsolete, let us 
have another, better suited to the philosophy of this age. If the 
Christian Sabbath has grown superstitious, appoint for your fol- 
lowers a different day of the week, with other observances. If 
any man, of common intellectual powers and sufficient moral at- 
tainments, can be a Messiah, then let him appear, and utter such 
words of power as to enthrone himself in the reverence of the 
world. Until this is done, the Destructives will assail the minis- 
try, the Church, and the Sabbath in vain. The good sense of 
mankind will never consent to give up a certain good for an un- 
certain experiment. The Christian ministry, as now constituted, 
meets and supplies some of the most urgent wants of human na- 
ture, instruction, sympathy, and devotion. Men want some one to 
lead them in their public devotions, to instruct them in divine 
things, and to sympathize with them and comfort them in their 
sorrows, and they will always think that this office will be best 
performed by one who is set apart to this especial purpose, and 
that man will be a Curistian Minister. 


G. W. B. 
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Art. VI. — Essays. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: James 
Munroe & Company. 1841. pp. 304. 


THESE essays, we believe, are substantially the lectures which 
Mr. Emerson delivered last year in the city of Boston. They 
were listened to with delight by some, with distrust by others, 
and by a few with something like horror. Many young people 
imagined they contained the elements of a new and sublirhe 
philosophy, which was going to regenerate the world; many 
middle aged gentlemen and ladies shook their heads at the 
preaching of the new and dangerous doctrines, which they fan- 
cied they detected under Mr. Emerson’s somewhat mystical and 
oracular phraseology ; while the old and experienced saw noth- 
ing in the weekly rhapsody but blasphemy and atheism. It 
was not very easy to make out, from the varying reports of 
hearers, what these discourses really were; it was not much 
easier to say what they were, when you had heard them your- 
self; and the difficulty is not greatly diminished now they have 
taken the form of printed essays. One thing is very certain, 
that they excited no little attention among the philosophical 
quidnuncs of the good city of Boston, and drew around Mr. 
Emerson a circle of ardent admirers, not to say disciples, in- 
cluding many studious young men and accomplished young 
women ; and that a great impulse has been given to specula- 
tions upon the weighty questions of man’s nature and destiny. 
Among the observable effects of this new impulse, is a general 
extravagance of opinion, which accompanies all strong intel- 
lectual excitements, and an overweening self-confidence on the 
part of many inexperienced people of both sexes, who have 
taken upon themselves to doubt and dispute everything, that 
the experience of the human race has seemed to establish. 
To a very great extent, the new opinions, if such they may 
be called, are ancient errors and sophistries, mistaken for new 
truths, and disguised in the drapery of a misty rhetoric, which 
sorely puzzles the eye of the judgment. It is idle to argue 
against these old, but ever-recurring errors. ‘The human mind 
must revise its conclusions periodically, and these sophistries 
at all such times present themselves, and meet with some 
acceptance a little while, when they are again rejected and 
exploded. One of these periodical revisions seems to be tak- 
ing place among us at the present moment; and intellects of 
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various orders are engaged upon it, with various degrees of 
success. Some of them make sad work enough, it must be 
confessed ; and utter their dark and oracular sayings with an 
air of the most self-sufficient folly. Others show ability, and 
even genius and eloquence. Unquestionably, some of the best 
writing of late years has proceeded from the pens of authors, 
whom the public call, for want of a better name, ‘Transcen- 
dentalists. Mr. Emerson is not to be confounded with any 
class, though he has strong affinities with the transcendental- 
ists. He is an extravagant, erratic genius, setting all authority 
at defiance, sometimes writing with the pen of an angel, (if 
angels ever write,) and sometimes gravely propounding the 
most amazing nonsense. ‘To subject his writings to any of 
the common critical tests, would be absurd. . He would proba- 
bly laugh in the critic’s face. 

The Essays cannot be said to contain any system of religion, 
morals, or philosophy. ‘The most that can be affirmed is, that 
they are full of significant hints upon all these subjects, from 
which the author’s opinions, so far as he has any, may be 
inferred. But he has expressed such sovereign contempt for 
consistency, that we must not look for that virtue in what 
he may choose to say; if we do, we shall look in vain. In 
its place, we shall very often encounter point-blank contradic- 
tions ; a thing very strongly said in one essay, and very 
strongly unsaid in the next. We find no fault with this, as 
the essayist has given us fair warning. But we would remark, 
that a writer, whose opinions are so variable, cannot wonder 
if they have but little value in the eyes of the world. We 
are perpetually struck, also, with a boldness, bordering close 
upon rashness, in dealing with matters which men do not 
usually approach, without a sense of awe. We doubt not, the 
feelings of many readers have been shocked by an appearance 
of irreverence, with which the most momentous themes are 
sometimes handled in this volume; an error of taste, at least, 
quite unnecessary to any of the aims of the freest discussion. 
The name of Jesus is repeatedly coupled with that of Socrates, 
and other great philosophers and thinkers, as if he had been on 
a level with them, and no more; a mere teacher, philanthro- 
pist, or system-maker. Possibly such may be Mr. Emerson’s 
opinion ; but it almost seems as if he studied this collocation of 
names for the purpose of startling the common sentiment of rev- 
erence for the sacred person of the founder of our religion. With 
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many of Mr. Emerson’s leading views we differ entirely, if we 
understand them ; if we do not, the fault lies in the author’s 
obscurity. His general doctrine, for example, with regard to 
the instincts, and the influence which they ought to have upon 
our daily conduct, is one, which, if acted upon, would overturn 
society, and resolve the world into chaos. ‘The view of human 
nature, on which such a doctrine alone can rest, is countenanced 
neither by reason nor revelation, neither by individual nor national 
experience. It reminds us of a theory maintained by a great 
Hindoo philosopher, that the human eye possesses a power 
which the most savage beast cannot resist; which tames the 
ferocity of the lion and the tiger. ‘The sage undertook to test 
the truth of his theory in his own person, by quelling a wild 
bull with the lightnings of his eye. ‘The bull was no theorist, 
but a straight-forward, practical bull; like the country bump- 
kin in Aristophanes, he most “unphilosophically kicked ;” he 
pawed the ground with his hoofs, lashed the air with his tail, 
and rushed bellowing upon the sage, and upset him and his 
theory into the ditch together. We fancy Mr. Emerson’s doc- 
trine of instincts would meet with a similar fate, if pitted face to 
face with those unphilosophical things, which he somewhere 
calls “ refractory facts.” 

Mr. Emerson writes in a very uncommon style. His asso- 
ciations are curious and subtle, and his words are often chosen 
with singular felicity. Some of his sentences breathe the most 
exquisite music, of which language is capable. His illustrations 
are in most cases highly poetical. An intense love of nature, 
and a keen perception of the beauties of the external world, are 
manifested on every page of his writings. But the effect of his 
powers of style is not a little diminished by a studied quaintness 
of language, acquired apparently by imitating the turns of ex- 
pression in the old English authors, more frequently than be- 
comes a man of original genius. ‘This quaintness of expression 
is one of the forms which literary affectation, at the present day, 
most frequently takes. If used sparingly, antique phraseology 
gives to style a noble and imposing aspect. ‘The Greek trage- 
dians sometimes interweave in the Attic of their day a Homeric 
or Doric word or phrase, which breathes a grand and solemn air 
over their stately verse. Spenser’s language is enriched by many 
forms of expression, which wore an antiquated look in Queen 
Elizabeth’s age ; and Milton’s mighty genius delights to clothe 
its majestic conceptions in venerable language, which the frivo- 
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lous wits of Charles the Second would have shrunk from aghast. 
In our times, the zealous study of the old English ballads, and 
of the elder English dramatic literature, has given a strong 
tincture and a racy flavor to English style. It is on the whole 
an improvement upon the tame correctness of the last century. 

The English language has been enlarged and enriched. ‘T'reas- 
ures of poetical expression have been brought to light, and put 
into circulation, which writers of the preceding age never dreamed 
of. The native Saxon words, —the most graphic and affecting 
in our language, — have gone far towards banishing the many- 
syllabled pomposity of Dr. Johnson’s Latin periods. All this 
is well, and places the writers of our day upon a vantage ground, 

which they ought highly to appreciate. But it requires taste and 
discretion on their part, to demean themselves with moderation 
in the midst of these literary riches; and taste and discretion are 
what many of them have not enough of tospare. Much as we 
admire the manifold beauties of Mr. Emerson’s style, we must 
say that he oversteps the limits of propriety, and the modesty 
of nature in this regard. He is often quaint where there is no 
peculiar solemnity or gravity or originality of thought, to which 
the quaintness is a suitable accompaniment. He sometimes picks 
up a phrase that has not been used since Shakspeare, and is quite 
unintelligible without a glossary. His writings are thickly stud- 
ded with oddities, gathered from the most unfrequented by- 
paths of English literature ; and when we add to this the su- 
per-sublimated transcendentalism of the Neo-Platonistic style, 
which he now and then affects, we must not wonder if Mr. 
Emerson’s phraseology frequently passes the comprehension of 
the vulgar. Moreover, he plays certain tricks with words, 
which disfigure his pages nota little. It may be, that these 
whimsies are considered beauties by some; if we judge from 
the frequency with which they are imitated, they areso. ‘This 
only makes the matter so much the worse. They are tolerable 
in the inventor, but detestable in the imitator. ‘To illustrate 
our meaning, we will give but one example. It is a trick very 
easily performed by any second-rate juggler, being nothing more 
than a collocation of words slightly differing from the natural 


J 
one. ‘ Always the thought is prior to the fact;” ‘‘ always the 


soul hears an admonition;” and so on, fifty times or more. 
This is caught up by the smaller writers. Always Mr. Emer- 
son writes so, and always the admiring chorus do the same. 
Sometimes the idiomatic proprieties of the language are set at 
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defiance. For example, in verbs compounded with out; the 
difference between the meanings, when owt is placed before 
and when it is placed after the verb, is neglected. To write 
out is one thing, and to outwrite is quite another ; just as to 
run out means one thing, and to outrun another. But we have 
seen to outwrite, which can only mean to beat in writing, to 
write better or faster than another, used in the sense of to write 
out ; and so of that whole class of words. ‘These are only speci-: 
mens of the absurdities committed every day, in point of style 
merely, by a somewhat numerous body of writers. Faults of 
sentiment, into which they are misled by vanity and a foolish 
trick of imitation, are much more striking and censurable. And 
when they have utterly confounded their not over-robusteous 
intellects by following jack-o’-lanthorn guides through the fogs 
of sentimental philosophy and metaphysico-romantic poetry, 
they seem to think they are the shining ones set apart from the 
common herd, breathing a different intellectual atmosphere, and 
enjoying asublime elevation above the rest of their fellow-beings. 
But alas ! these high-flying pretensions, set up by young la- 
dies of both sexes, meet with nothing but ridicule from a wicked 
world, and all the airs and affectations these fantastic euphu- 
ists puton only make them look like awkward children, dressed 
up in the brocade gowns and high-heeled shoes of their great 
grandmothers. 

There is great refinement of feeling often shown in Mr. Emer- 
son’s essays, and occasionally a noble appreciation of the dig- 
nity of the human soul, and of the high relations of man to man. 
But even his views upon these he carries to an impracticable 
length. Heunderrates the value of all positive institutions, and 
indulges in a very unbecoming and undeserved tone of sarcasm 
against them. Charles Lamb, we remember, did the same, but 
it was not creditable to the intelligence of that gentle-hearted 
author. The institutions, which philanthropic men have built up 
to relieve the woes of suffering humanity, to spread the blessings 
of knowledge among the ignorant, and to raise the fallen from 
their low estate, are among the brightest proofs, that the spirit 
of Christianity is better understood now than it has been at any 
former time ; and, though they may be made now and then 
the theatre for pompous fools to display their ostentatious charities 
upon; yet they are, on the whole, noble expressions of the 
universal brotherhood of man, and far too good to be set aside for 
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the claims of individual dignity and an imaginary independence, 
so extravagantly urged by Mr. Emerson. 

Mr. Emerson’s whimsical associations often lead him out of 
the regions of thought, into the realm of vague, shadowy im- 
pressions. We read paragraph after paragraph, and upon clos- 
ing the book can no more recall our author’s meaning, than the 
cloudy images of a dream. We may be told, the fault is ours ; 
and Dr. Johnson’s famous piece of boorishness may be sig- 
nificantly hinted at, as it has been a great many times; “ Sir, 
I am bound to furnish you with reasons, but not with brains.” 
We do not admit the force of the reply. The greatest writers, 
of all languages, are the most distinguished for ‘their simplicity 
and intelligibleness ; ; but third and fourth-rate men love to sep- 
arate themselves from the mass, and to shroud their meaning, if 
they have any, in a sacred and awful mysticism. Homer is 
intelligible enough to a person of sound common sense; but 
Lycophron is a hard nut to crack, and when cracked there is 
nothing in him. Plato’s style is almost always clear as crys- 
tal ; but Plotinus and Iamblicus turn Plato’s Jight into Egyptian 
darkness ; and Schleiermacher’s Introductions show the most 
admirable skill in hiding his own and his author’s meaning, beyond 
all possibility of discovery. Shakspeare is perfectly easy to un- 
understand, except where his text is corrupted, or where he 
alludes to some forgotten opinion or custom of his age; but 
Coleridge is fond of piling up big-sounding words, which pass 
with many people for sublimity ; truly a very different sublimity 
from that of Homer and Shakspeare. Something like this we 
eonfess we find at times in Mr. Emerson’s writings. It may 
arise from an effort to express what no human speech can ex- 
press. Undoubtedly, there are refinements of thought and feel- 
ang, which the individual soul, in certain transient moods, appre- 
hends, but which words fail utterly to convey to others. Such 
refinements make up the reveries of a summer evening ; such are 
the moods of the mind in that agreeable semi-somnambulic state, 
between sleeping and waking, rather nearer the former, however, 
than the latter. But it requires a mighty effort of the waking man 
to attach any definite thought to them, when the dreamy crisis 
is past. And so it requires an equal effort for a person of plain 
understanding to make out clearly the sense of many of Mr. 
Emerson’s musical paragraphs. If he tries hard enough, he may 
work some meaning into them. They are like the beverage 


which the Marchioness tald Mr. Swiveller, she made by putting 
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pieces of orange peel into cold water, and then made believe 
it was wine. “ If youmake believe very much it’s quite nice,” 
said the small servant ; “ but if you don’t, you know, it seems as 
if it would bear a little more seasoning, certainly.” 

We offer a few extracts. From the first Essay, that on His- 
tory, we take the following short passages ; 


‘This human mind wrote history, and this must read it. 
The Sphinx must solve her own riddle. If the whole of histo- 
ry is in One man, it is all to be explained from individual expe- 
rience. There is a relation between the hours of our life and 
the centuries of time. As the air I breathe is drawn from the 
great repositories of nature, as the light on my book is yielded 
by astar a hundred millions of miles distant, as the poise of my 
body depends on the equilibrium of centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, so the hours should be instructed by the ages, and the 
ages explained by the hours. Of the universal mind, each in- 
dividual man is one more incarnation. All its properties con- 
sist in him. Every step in his private experience flashes a light 
on what great bodies of men have done, and the crises of his 
life refer to national crises. Every revolution was first a thought 
in one man’s mind, and when the same thought occurs to anoth- 
er man, itis the key to that era. Every reform was once a 
private opinion, and when it shall be a private opinion, 
again, it will solve the problem of the age. The fact nar- 
rated must correspond to something in me to be credible or in- 
telligible. We as we read must become Greeks, Romans, 
Turks, priest and king, martyr and executioner, must fasten 
these images to some reality in our secret experience, or we 
shall see nothing, learn nothing, keep nothing. What befell 
Asdrubal or Cesar Borgia, is as much an illustration of the 
mind’s powers and depravations as what has befallen us. Each 
new law and political movement has meaning for you. Stand 
before each of its tablets and say, ‘ Here is one of my cover- 
ings. Under this fantastic, or odious, or graceful mask, did 
my Proteus nature hide itself.’ ‘This remedies the defect of our 
too great nearness to ourselves. ‘his throws our own actions 
into perspective ; and as crabs, goats, scorpions, the balance 
and the waterpot, lose all their meanness when hung as signs in 
the zodiack, so I can see my own vices without heat in the dis- 
tant persons of Solomon, Alcibiades, and Catiline. 

“‘ It is this universal nature which gives worth to particular 
men and things. Human life, as containing this, is mysterious 
and inviolable, and we hedge it round with penalties and laws. 
All laws derive hence their ultimate reason, all express at last 
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reverence for some command of this supreme illimitable essence. 
Property also holds of the soul, covers great spiritual facts, and 
instinctively we at first hold to it with swords and laws, and 
wide and complex combinations. The obsure consciousness of 
this fact is the light of all our day, the claim of claims; the 
plea for education, for justice, for charity, the foundation of 
friendship and love, and of the heroism and grandeur, which 
belongs to acts of self-reliance. It is remarkable that involun- 
tarily we always read as superior beings. Universal history, the 
poets, the romancers, do not in their stateliest pictures, — in 
the sacerdotal, the imperial palaces, in the triumphs of will, or 
of genius, anywhere lose our ear, anywhere make us feel that 
we intrude, that this is for our betters, but rather is it true, that 
in their grandest strokes, there we feel most at home. ill that 
Shakspeare says of the king, yonder slip of a boy that reads in 
the corner, feels to be true of himself. We sympathize in the 
great moments of history, in the great discoveries, the great re- 
sistances, the great prosperities of men ; — because there law was 
enacted, the sea was searched, the land was found, or the blow was 


struck for us, as we ourselves in that place would have done or 
applauded.” — pp. 4-6. 


From the essay on Compensation, which, by-the-by, contains 
some extravagances about the savage state, almost equal to Ros- 
seau’s famous paradoxes, we give the following striking passage ; 


‘* Ever since I was a boy, I have wished to write a discourse 
on Compensation ; for, it seemed to me when very young, that, 
on this subject, Life was ahead of theology, and the people knew 
more than the preachers taught. The documents, too, from 
which the doctrine is to be drawn, charmed my fancy by their 
endless variety, and lay always before meeven in sleep; for 
they are the tools in our hands, the bread in our basket, the 
transactions of the street, the farm, and the dwelling-house, the 
greetings, the relations, the debts and credits, the influence of 
character, the nature and endowment of all men. It seemed to 
me, also, that in it might be shown men a ray of divinity, the 
present action of the Soul of this world, clean from all vestige 
of tradition, andso the heart of man might be bathed by an in- 
undation of eternal love, conversing with that which he knows 
was always and always must be, because it really is now. It 
appeared, moreover, that if this doctrine could be stated in 
terms with any resemblance to those bright intuitions in which 
this truth is sometimes revealed to us, it would be astar in many 


dark hours and crooked passages in our journey, that would not 
suffer us to lose our way. 
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“‘T was lately confirmed in these desires, by hearing a sermon 
at church. The preacher, a man esteemed for his orthodoxy, 
unfolded in the ordinary manner the doctrine of the Last 
Judgment. He assumed, that judgment is not executed in 
this world; that the wicked are successful; that the good 
are miserable; and then urged, from reason and from Scrip- 
ture, a compensation to be made to both parties in the next 
life. No offence appeared to be taken by the congregation 
at this doctrine. As far as I could observe, when the meeting 
broke up, they separated without remark on the sermon. 

‘* Yet, what was the import of this teaching? What did the 
preacher mean by saying, that the good are miserable in the 
present life? Was it that houses, and lands, offices, wine, horses, 
dress, luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst the saints 
are poor and despised ; and that a compensation is to be made 
to these last hereafter, by giving them the like gratifications 
another day, — bank-stock and doubloons, venison and cham- 
pagne? ‘This must be the compensation intended; for,. what 
else? Is it, that they are to have leave to pray and praise ? to love 
and serve men? Why, that they can do now. The legitimate 
inference the disciple would draw, was; ‘ We are to have such 
a good time as the sinners have now ;— or, to push it to its 
extreme import, —‘ You sin now; we shall sin by-and-by; we 
would sin now, if we could; not being successful, we expect our 
revenge to-morrow.’ 

“The fallacy lay in the immense concession, that the bad are 
successful ; that justice is not done now. The blindness of the 
preacher consisted in deferring to the base estimate of the mar- 
ket of what constitutes a manly success, instead of confronting 
and convicting the world from the truth; announcing the Pres- 
ence of the Soul; the omnipotence of the Will; and so estab- 
lishing the standard of good and ill, of success and falsehood, 
and summoning the dead to its present tribunal.” — pp. 77 — 79. 


Nothing can be more unsound than the philosophy of the 
Essay on Spiritual Laws. If it is true, we must believe, that 
man should be left to grow up like the oak or the wild-horse, 
instead of being carefully trained, and taught that he is a moral 
agent, endowed with the mighty powers of will, and bound to 
obey the voice of conscience. But there are many amusing 
things ingeniously said in this essay; amusing from their very 
extravagance. 


Take the following, as a specimen of Mr. Emerson’s whim- 
sical mannerism ; 


‘‘ Let the great soul incarnated in some woman’s form, poor 
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and sad and single, in some Dolly or Joan, go out to service, 
and sweep chambers and scour floors, and its effulgent day- 
beams cannot be muffled or hid, but to sweep and scour will in- 
stantly appear supreme and beautiful actions, the top and radi- 
ance of human life, and all people will get mops and brooms; 
until, lo, suddenly the great soul has enshrined itself in some 
other form, and done some other deed, and that is now the flower 
and head of all living nature.” — p. 135. 


The Essay under the affected title of the Over-Soul is the 
most objectionable of all of them, both with regard to sentiment 
and style. Not that it can do any great harm; such specula- 
tions are too vague, too unreal for that. 

We think Mr. Emerson’s readers will be entertained, if not 
instructed, by his volume. Some, no doubt, will imagine, that 
it is going to turn the world upside down. We have no such 
apprehensions. It has not the force and fervor, the passionate 
appeals and popular tact, to work thus upon men’s minds; but 
it contains many single thoughts of dazzling brilliancy ; much 
exquisite writing, and a copious vein of poetical illustration ; 
and shows many indications of manly character and independent 
thinking ; but from the praises, which the author’s genius would 
otherwise deserve, large deductions must be made, on the score 
of oddity, whim, and affectation ; and particularly on the score 
of great levity of opinion, and rashness of speculation on the 
gravest subjects. 


Cc. C. F. 








CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The School Library. Published under the sanction of the Board 
of Education of the State of Massachusetts. Volumes XI. to 
XX. Boston. 1840. Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb. 


Tue first ten volumes of this important publication were no- 
ticed in a former number of this journal.* Ten additional vol- 
umes have now been published, and we wish to make them 
known. We cannot give them an extended notice, nor do 





* Christian Examiner, January, 1840. 
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they require it, having most of them an established reputation 
already. 

The eleventh and twelfth volumes are Tue Userut Arts, 
considered in connexion with the Applications of Science. With 
numerous Engravings. By Jacos Bigetow, M.D. These are 
a new and improved form of the work, which Dr. Bigelow made 
from his Lectures in Harvard University, and first published as 
‘*‘ Elements of Technology.” Various modifications and addi- 
tions are here made, and the account of the subjects brought 
down to the present time, with an historical chapter prefixed, 
while an extended appendix, a copious glossary, and index, com- 
plete the work. We know of no other publication of this kind, 
and it certainly fills a most important place, not only in the studies 
and scientific inquiries of the age, but also in the practical con- 
cerns and common affairs of life. The application of science 
to the useful arts may be considered a characteristic of our day, 
in the extent to which it is carried; and we rejoice, that a thor- 
ough investigation and popular presentation of the subject have 
devolved upon men, in whose learning and judgment the com- 
munity confide. 

The next volume contains a Famitiar Exposition OF THE 
Constitution oF THE Unirep Srates. By Josern Srory, 
LL. D. This is framed upon the basis of the author’s larger 
‘‘ Commentaries on the Constitution,” known to the public. It 
retains the substance of that great work, giving a “ brief com- 
mentary on every clause of the Constitution, explaining the 
true nature, reasons, and objects thereof; ” with an appendix, 
‘‘containing important public documents, illustrative of the 
Constitution.” ‘The form, in which the work is now presented, 
is adapted to every class of readers. It is suitable for private 
reading, or for a text-book to be used by the higher classes in 
common schools and academies, or to be made a part of college 
study, as it is in some of our Colleges. That a knowledge of 
our form and principles of government should be considered es- 
sential to a thorough education, common or uncommon, all 
would probably admit. And yet, heretofore, scarcely any at- 
tention has been given it. The means are here provided, and 
we hope will not be neglected. The name of the author is 
ample security for the correctness and thoroughness of the 
treatise. 

Next, we have two volumes on THe Pursuit or KNOWLEDGE 
UNDER Dirricutties; tllustrated by Anecdotes, (with Por- 
traits,) Revised Edition, with a Preface and Notes, by Fran- 
cis Waytanp, D. D., President of Brown University. This 
work, as first published by the “ Society for the Diffusion of 
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Useful Knowledge,” is too well known to need comment. We 
must regret, that the American Editor has done so little in the 
way of notes or illustrations, and we are not sure that one vol- 
ume, selected judiciously, would not have been better than two. 
But when we think again of the young and inquiring readers, 
for whom these publications are specially intended, we are dis- 
posed to recall that doubt. ‘There is nothing, which the young 
need to Jearn more, than that there are no circumstances in life, 
which render it impossible for honest and indefatigable perse- 
verance, to attain to high degrees of knowledge and eminent 
usefulness. This is the lesson which these volumes teach, and 
they teach it in the best way, — by actual examples. 

Tue Farmer’s Companion ; or Essays onthe Principles and 
Practice of American Husbandry. By the late Hon. Jesse 
Bue, conductor of the ‘ Cultivator.” We are not qualified to 
speak the merits of this volume. But the reputation of its au- 
thor, and the manner in which it has been everywhere received, 
are sufficient vouchers. ‘The circumstance of its being just writ- 
ten, and not published, when the writer’s hand became cold in 
death, the fact of his having prepared it expressly for the School 
Library, as an expression of his warm approbation of this en- 
terprise, in preference to all others of a similar character, the 
eulogy on the lamented author which is prefixed, together with 
the address, appendix, glossary, and index, which follow, make 
it a most interesting and valuable book ; supplying a want, es- 
pecially in education, which has, we believe, been scarcely con- 
sidered before. 

Tue Firesipe Frienp, or Femate Sruvent ; being Advice 
to Young Ladies on the impertant subject of Education. By 
Mrs. Pue ps, late Vice-Principal of Troy Female Seminary. 
This volume treats of education in general, physical education, 
intellectual cultivation, manners and accomplishments, teaching 
and teachers, domestic habits, moral and religious education. 
Several editions of the work have been called for in this coun- 
try, and it has been reprinted and extensively circulated in Eng- 
land and Scotland, which speaks well for it in this day of man- 
ifold publications on the same subject. We cannot doubt, that 
the Board of Education have wisely selected it. It contains a 
great variety of information, and we like the tone of its moral 
sentiment, which may be seen in a single sentence; “‘ There is 
a want of faith, and of reason itself, in the idea, that the discov- 
eries of the mind will not always be additional motives for the 
worship of God.” 

ImporTANce oF Practica, Epucation anp Userut Know- 
LEDGE ; being a Selection from his Orations and other Discours- 
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es by Epvwarp Everetr. Of the intellectual excellence of 
this volume, not a word need be said. Its adaptation to its 
present place will be the only question. It would have had 
greater adaptation, had the author been at the pains of selecting 
and arranging for this special object, instead of publishing en- 
tire discourses as they first appeared, having relation to many 
subjects necessarily, and wanting unity of plan. Still it is no 
little gain to place such a book, in this convenient form, and with 
a glossary of fifty pages of various information and illustration 
in the hands of the young, pupils or teachers. 

Lerrers on Astronomy, addressed toa Lady ; in which the 
Elements of the Science are familiarly explained, in connexion 
with its Literary History. By Denison Ovmstep, A. M. 
Here is a lucid treatise on one of the most delightful but difficult 
subjects, from a mind of high order and known qualifications. 
We are glad to see it introduced into this series, and in a way 
to receive more attention in our schools. Professor Olmsted, of 
Yale College, has an established character, and the value of 
his work is greatly enhanced by numerous well-executed en- 
gravings. 

This completes the twenty volumes of the larger series of the 
Scnoot Lisrary. Beside these, there are now ten volumes 
published of the Juvenile series; several of them written ex- 
pressly for the purpose, others compiled from approved authors, 
and making together an admirable collection for common 
schools, or for juvenile libraries and home readers. Indeed, 
this smaller series, of which we have no room to say more here, 
has advantages over the larger for common use, particularly for 
the average schools in the country. By such schools we hope 
they will be procured, and the larger books also by all who are 
able to purchase and profit by them. It is constantly to be re- 
membered, that they are all designed for reading, and not for 
text-books; to be used not in schools, but in connexion with 
schools. ‘Io teachers and parents, they may be as great a 
blessing as to scholars. And where there is no other provision, 
it would be easy for parents in any school-district, to procure by 
subscription one set of either or both series. The whole thirty 
volumes now prepared, may be obtained for twenty dollars; a 
paltry sum for the various and vast amount of instruction, en- 
tertainment, and useful employment. 

We trust, that the Board of Education will be anabled to 
carry through their noble purpose. Dishonor will it be to the 
state and the country, if the singular attempts made to defeat 
the enterprise shall ever succeed. We believe better things. 

VOL. XXX. — 3D S. VOL. XII. NO, I. 34 
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The Mission of Jesus Christ. A Lecture, preached in Brixton 
Unitarian Chapel, October 18, 1840. By Tuomas Woon. 
With an Appendix. London: John Green. 

Tue preaching of the sermon, whose title we have given 
above, led to an immediate separation between minister and 
people, on the ground, that opinions were advanced in it hos- 
tile to Christianity. We do not wonder at the issue. We only 
wonder, that after hearing such a discourse, a Christian con- 
gregation, or any portion of it, could have desired to retain him. 
If, indeed, the Church, over which Mr. Wood was ordained, 
had been dedicated not to Christianity, but to Free Inquiry, 
then Mr. Wood might with justice complain of inconsistency 
and bigotry on the part of his hearers. But if, as we presume 
to have been the case, the church at Brixton was founded as a 
Christian church, not ina transcendental, but in the usual sense 
of the term, then we cannot imagine why he should feel ag- 

grieved, that having abandoned Christianity, in the sense in 
which that word was understood at the time of his settlement, 
and in which it is probably now understood by his congregation, 
his former friends should no longer desire his services. It does 
not seem to us, that in so doing they are to be charged with 
bigotry, exclusiveness, or treason to the spirit of the freest in- 
quiry. We do not understand, that a Christian church, because 
it is a Christian church, is to be a theatre for the discussion 
of all controverted points, both in theology and out of it, or else 
is to be stigmatized as narrow, illiberal, hostile to truth. It isa 
place, as we conceive, where they, who think in a measure alike 
on certain principal points of doctrine, order, and practice, may 
meet together and worship in peace; and that the spirit of free 
inquiry is by no means trammelled, or insulted, if in such a 
place certain limits are assigned, beyond which discussion may 
not pass. Elsewhere, let it sweep wide as it may, but not there 
where Christians come to worship. Is the spirit of free inquiry 
violated, because in a Christian church the truth of Christianity 
may not be denied, and the arguments set forth to show the de- 
nial reasonable? because the existence of God may not be 
denied, and the arguments be set forth to show the denial rea- 

sonable? Is it a violation of the spirit of free inquiry, that a 

Catholic congregation will not allow a Protestant to defend his 

doctrine in their pulpit ? that a Protestant congregation will not 

listen to a Catholic ? that a Trinitarian congregation will not al- 
low the Unitarian to hold forth his heresies beneath their roof? 
or that the Unitarian will not sit beneath the free-thinker, the 
anti-supernaturalist, or infidel? As we judge, the hearers of 
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Mr. Wood committed no offence against charity, or free inqui- 
ry, when, upon finding that he had rejected the opinions which 
they held dearest, they desired a separation. 

Now if our readers would know what sort of Christianity it 
is, Mr. Wood thinks it a hardship he should not be permitted to 
preach to his people, let them look at the following extracts. 


“The great mass of Christians maintain, (as you are aware,) not only 
that Jesus Christ was a teacher sent from God, but that he was himself 
God. * * * ‘That on the Mount of Olives he walked with Moses 
and Elias, and a voice from heaven proclaimed, ‘this is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased” * * * ‘That he arose from the dead, 
not to another and a heavenly world, but to return again to this life; 
and that finally he ascended into the clouds, and was so taken away 
from the sight of his gazing disciples. Now I regard as very improba- 
ble the whole of these articles of the common faith.” — p. 5. 


After some remarks upon inspiration, and the character of 
the New Testament writers, — where the language he uses is 
needlessly offensive to those who think differently from himself, 
— Mr. Wood continues; 


“ But let us examine more closely the question, — Was Jesus Christ 
a teacher sent from God, or was he no more than a most enlightened 
and benevolent instructer, drawing his lessons entirely from the re- 
sources of his own intellect and heart? To me it appears, that there 
is a distinction here without an essential difference. If it were in any 
case, the purpose of Almighty God to send a messenger to teach man- 
kind, and that messenger himself to be a man, we cannot rationally 
conceive of any communication between that human mind, and the Di- 
vine mind, except such as must be resolved into the bestowment on 
that human mind by the Divine mind of peculiar power, unusual wis- 
dom, foresight, knowledge, and virtue. We can conceive, in such a 
case, only that God should give great capacity to his servant, and fur- 
nish that capacity to the utmost with truth, so that he may be perfectly 
qualified for his high office of prophet or teacher.” 

“When we say, then, that the law was given by Moses, and that 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ, and when we add, that both these 
teachers, the less and the greater, were sent by God, what do we mean, 
what can we mean, more than this, that God gave them unusual wis- 
dom, foresight, knowledge, and virtue, gave them great capacities, and 
furnished those capacities to the utmost with truth, so that each was 
perfectly qualified for the mission, which had been assigned to each ? 
This appears to me to be the only rational view we can possibly take 
of the matter. To what extent Almighty God may be pleased to en- 
dow any messenger of his, I do not pretend to determine. How far 
such a messenger may be gifted with penetration to discern coming 
events, which common minds cannot perceive, and so literally exercise 
the prophetic character, or be gifted with great knowledge of diseases 
and their remedies, and so become literally one who cures the sick and 
gives sight to the blind, and snatches from the grave its prey, I know 
not. But I feel assured, that it is altogether improbable, that Almighty 
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God would give to any messenger of his a power to suspend or reverse 
the great laws which he has established to rule throughout the universe. 
And I feel still more confidently assured, that even if he had done so, such 
power would produce little effect, except upon those who witnessed the 
exertion of it. Admitting that all the miracles related in the Gospels 


had been actually wrought, I confess, that 1 do not see how we could 
be convinced of this.” — pp. 7-9. 


“The miracles,” Mr. Wood says in another place, “I con- 
sider to be wanting in sufficient proof.” 

Mr. Wood thus rejects Christianity as a revealed religion, in 
the usual signification of the terms. He, however, in the lan- 
guage of the day, believes in the divine mission of Jesus Christ, 
— divine, that is, in the sense that Elias Hicks’s mission was 
divine, or Mr. Kirk’s is; in the sense, that everything is di- 
vine, that proceeds directly or indirectly from the hand of God. 
“The proof,” he says, “‘ of the divine mission of Jesus Christ, 
is to be sought in the qualities of the religion itself; ” rejecting 
all the external testimony. Of course, wherever in the compass 
of literature a noble sentiment, or a useful truth is to be fonnd, 
the author is to be held as enjoying divine inspiration, in the 
same sense in which the words are applicable to Jesus Christ. 

Just so fast as Unitarianism produces such fruit as this ser- 
mon of Mr. Wood, just so fast may it sink into contempt, and 
go out insmoke and darkness. Give us, we are ready to say, 
the Roman Catholic faith, with all its tendency to form, and with 
its principle of implicit faith, or Calvinism, with all its gloom, 
any form of Popery or Protestantism, if we may be spared the 
main, vital truths, that Jesus was a man from God, proved to be 
such by the mighty works which he did; that he was crucified, 
dead, and buried, and rose again from the dead; and that the 
New Testament is an authentic history of real transactions and 
events. This we say, because we are persuaded, that it is Chris- 
tianity, as a revelation from God, which has poured upon the 
world the great light of the present age, and has lifted those to 
that very elevation of spiritual views, of which they boast, and 
from which they are disposed to look with contempt upon the 
power that has exalted them. This may be the mere prejudice of 
ignorance and bigotry. Platonism might have done as much and 
as well ; but at present, we do not think so. We believe it would 
be impossible philosophically to explain the present state of the 
religious mind, its state and progress through past ages, but on 
the supposition of the divine origin of Christianity. 

We have noticed this sermon partly on account of a sentence 
in the Preface, as follows; ‘‘ Since [this sermon] was preach- 
ed, the author has Jooked at the Boston Christian Examiner for 
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September, 1840. From the first Article, it appears, that views 
similar to his own have been lately propounded in America.” 
In these lines, Mr. Wood has so expressed himself as ei ily 
to occasion misapprehension. The reader, we think, would in- 
fer, that such sentiments were maintained bv the Examiner in the 
instances alluded to, when the author probably only meant to say, 
what the article referred to, — Mr. Damon’s Address, — shows 
to be the fact at once, that he saw by certain writers quoted with 
disapprobation in that article, that views similar to his own were 
maintained by some in America. 


Godfrey Weber's General Music Teacher ; adapted to Self- 
Instruction, both for Teachers and Learners ; embracing also 
an extensive Dictionary of Musical Terms. Translated from 
the Third German Edition, with Notes and Additions. By 
James F. Warner. Boston: J. H. Wilkins and R. B. Car- 
ter. 184]. 


Mr. Warner has performed an excellent service for the inter- 
ests of Music in our neighborhood and the country at large by 
his translation of this great work of Godfrey Weber. It is a 
treatise, for thoroughness and learning far surpassing any now 
in use among us, from the general circulation of which, and its 
adoption as their text-book by instructors of music, the happiest 
effects may be anticipated upon the state of the art in the coun- 
try. We trust, that the translator will be encouraged to perse- 
vere in his arduous labor, and will be rewarded for his large ex- 
penditures of time and money, not only by hearing his efforts 
praised by a few, but by the solid satisfaction of seeing his work 
make its way into the hands of every teacher, and the library 
of every amateur. The general character of the treatise may be 
gathered from the preface of the author. 


“The object of the present little treatise is to present the general 
matters of musical instruction, systematically arranged and unfolded from 
their elementary ideas. 

“The meaning of the expression, ‘ general matters of musical instruc- 
tion, can scarcely require an explanation. There is a large amount of 
instruction necessarily pre-supposed, as preliminary and preparatory, in ev- 
ery depar‘.rent both of musical science and of musical art,—instruction which 
belongs in common to all the numerous branches of the subject. ‘The doc- 
trine of the meaning of notes, of the clefs, of the measure, of the mean- 
ing of the usual technical terms, and the like, are things, with which 
every one must be acquainted, who is at all concerned with music, 
whether he be a violinist, a piano-forte player, a singer, a composer, or 
whatever else you please. 

“ These things, common to every branch of the musical art, constitute 
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the general matters of musical instruction, or, in other words, the General 
Music Teacher. Such a work should, accordingly, embrace that with 
which every one who has anything to do with music, without distinc- 
tion of the particular branch to which he devotes himself, must be, or at 
least ought to be, acquainted. This observation applies very particu- 
larly to every teacher of music.” — Preface, p. iii. 


It may be further seen, in a passage from the Preface of the 
translator. 


“ Godfrey Weber’s treatise on Musical Composition is the great work of 
his life. It is now more than twenty years since he published the first 
edition of this work. During this long period, it has been an object of 
constant attention and effort with him to add to it every possible im- 
provement, and to render it entirely a standard work of the kind; and 
the two subsequent editions, published, the one in 1824 and the other 
in 1832, bear ample testimony to the success of his endeavors. The 
reputation of his work has steadily risen, from the first day of its publi- 
cation to the present hour, and it is probably safe to say, that, all things 
considered, no book of the kind holds so high a standing in Europe at 
the present time, as does Godfrey Weber’s Theory of Musical Composi- 
tion. The only works that can compare at all with it, are Boniface 
Asioli’s ‘ Il Maestro di Composizione,” Anton Reicha’s ‘ Traite de haute 
Composition Musicale, and A. B. Marx’s ‘ Kompositionslehre ;’ but these 
works, though each possesses its peculiar merits, and holds a high 
preéminence over other works of the kind, are still, taking all things 
into account, to be regarded as secondary to the work of Godfrey We- 
ber, and especially so in their relation to this country. Their 
reputation is more local and specific ; Godfrey Weber’s more universal 
and general. They (especially Dr. Max and Reicha,) aim more at par- 
ticular excellencies; Godfrey Weber more at general and universal 
ones. Perhaps there could not be a better proof of the universally 
acknowledged merits of Weber’s work, than the fact, that as soon as it 
was published, especially in its later editions, musical writers all over 
Europe went to work at manufacturing books out of its materials, and 
in imitation of its peculiar properties. Some idea, moreover, may be 
obtained of the estimation in which it is held in England, from the fol- 
lowing remark of an English writer, A. D. 1829, to wit; ‘ Of all the 
books ever written on the science, this is the most important, the most valua- 
ble, &c.” — Translator’s Preface, p. vi. 


A copious dictionary of musical terms constitutes about a 
third part of the present number. The work is handsomely 
printed in the large octavo form, consisting, — the present 
number, — of two hundred and twenty closely printed pages. 


As the remaining parts appear, we shall take occasion again 


to call the attention of our readers to the merits of the work. 
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A Good Old Age. — A Sermon, preached at King’s Chapel, Sun- 
day, March 7, 1841, on the Death of Joseph May, Esq., 
aged 81 years. By F. W. P. Greenwoop, D.D. Printed 
at the request of the family of the Deceased. Boston: print- 
ed by S. N. Dickinson. 1841. 


Te character of a man like Mr. May is so valuable to a 
community, that it should be presented to it in every possible 
way. It was gratifying to observe the sermon of Mr. Greenwooe’‘ 
filling a part of that large and widely circulated sheet, the Bos- 
ton Notion. We regret that our limits are such as oblige us 
to omit a few paragraphs of the biography. 


_ “Mr. May belonged to a generation which has now almost wholly 
passed away. A few yet linger, but they will soon be all gone. He 
may be regarded as a type and specimen, not indeed of what was most 
brilliant and: distinguished, but of what was most solid and worthy, 
staunch, honest, upright, and true in that generation. He was a native 
of this city; his life was passed in the open sight of his fellow-citizens, 
and the testimony which I render is only the repetition of the common 
voice. 

“His integrity has never been questioned. It passed safely through 
the trial of adversity and failure in business, —a trial which has proved 
too severe for the strength of many, —and was as confidently relied 
upon after that change as before it. Perfect proof of this is given by 
the fact, that he was called on to fill several offices, which, though not 
conspicuous, involved important trusts, and supposed implicit confi- 
dence, and which were held till repeated intimations of increasing age 
warned him to resign them. 

“ His ideas and feelings respecting riches, though not, perhaps, pe- 
culiar, were certainly not common. He regarded the gift of property 
to one’s children a questionable good. He has often said, that he knew 
many promising youth, who were stinted in their intellectual and moral] 
growth by the expectation of an inheritance, that would relieve them 
from the necessity of labor. Every man, he would add, should stand 
upon his own feet, rely upon his own resources, know how to take care 
of himself, supply his own wants; and that parent does his child no 
good, who takes from him the inducement, nay, the necessity to do so.” * 








««* In a communication received since the delivery of this discourse, 
from the Rev. S. J. May, is an anecdote which deserves preservation, as 
illustrative of the sentiments of his father. 

«¢<« When I brought to him my last College bill receipted, he folded it 
with an emphatic pressure of his hand, saying as he did it ; — My son, I 
am rejoiced that you have gotten through ; and that I have been able to 
afford you the advantages you have enjoyed. If you have been faithful, 
you must now be possessed of an education that will enable you to go 
anywhere ; stand up among your fellow-men ; and by serving them in 
one department of usefulness or another, make yourself worthy of a com- 
fortable livelihood, ifno more. If you have not improved your advanta- 
ges, or should be hereafter slothful, [ thank God that I have not property 
to leave you, that will hold you up ina place among men, where you 
will not deserve to stand.’”’ 
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“In active benevolence and works of charity, he seems to have been 
indefatigable and unsurpassed. He was not able to bestow large do- 
nations on public institutions, but he was a valuable friend, promoter, 
and director of some of the most important of them. His private char- 
ities are not to be numbered. I believe, that without much trouble he 
might be traced through every quarter of the city by the foot-prints of 
his benefactions. Pensioners came to the door of his house as they do 
in some countries to the gate of a convent. The worthy poor found 
in him a friend, and the unworthy he endeavored to reform. His aid to 
those in distress and need was in many cases not merely temporary, 
and limited to single applications, but as extensive and permanent as 
the life and future course of its object. I think I may be allowed to 
mention, as one instance of this effectual species of charity, that one 
whole family of fatherless and motherless and destitute children, bound 
to him by no tie but that of human brotherhood, found a father in him, 
and owe to him, under Heaven, the respectability and comfort of their 
earthly condition. It would appear as if he had ‘expressly listened to 
the exhortation of the son of Sirach, and had received the fulfilment of 
his promise ; ‘ Be as a father unto the fatherless, and as a husband unto 
their mother; so shalt thon be as the Son of the Most High, and he shall 
love thee more than thy mother doth.’ ” 

“When about thirty-eight years of age, he was stopped in the midst 
of a very profitable business, in which he had already acquired a con- 
siderable fortune, by the result of an ill-advised speculation. He fore- 
saw that he must fail, and at once gave up all his property, ‘even to 
the ring on his finger, for the benefit of his creditors.’ The suffering 
which this disaster caused revealed to him that he had become more 
eager for property, and had allowed himself to regard its possession 
more highly, than was creditable to his understanding or good for his 
heart. After some days of deep depression, he formed the resolution, 
never to be a rich man ; but to withstand all temptations to engage again 
in the pursuit of wealth. He adhered to this determination. He reso- 
lutely refused several very advantageous offers of partnersihp in lucra- 
tive concerns, and sought rather the situation he held, for more than 
forty years, in an Insurance Office, where he would receive a compe- 
tence only for his family.” 

“ His love of nature was ever fresh and warm. He watched the sea- 
sons as they rolled, and found in each much to excite his admiration 
and love of the great Creator and sovereign Disposer of all. The flow- 
ers, the birds, the sunshine, and the storm were objects of his continual 
notice, and of frequent remarks in his Diary. His habit of walking 
early in the morning, often before sunrise, which he persisted in regu- 
larly until about two years since, secured to him a season of daily com- 
munion with the beauties of Creation and its Author.” 

“ He had borne many sorrows in the course of his protracted pil- 
grimage, and religion had supported him under them all. His belief 
in the sure mercies of God and promises of the Saviour was as firm and 
deeply rooted as the mountains. His faith in a future and better life 
was as sight. He saw its glories with his eyes, and the more distinct- 
ly as he drew nearer to them. Many expressions of his, simply and 
strongly declaratory of this sight-like faith, dwell, and will always 
dwell, on the memories of his relatives and most intimate friends.” — 
pp. 12-17, 19. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, SYRACUSE, G. J. Gardner. 
CAMBRIDGE, J. Owen. PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHARLESTOWN, G. W. Warren. PHILADELPHIA, Dr. J. Roberton. 
ConcorpD, J. Stacy. PITTSBURG, Kay & Co. 
TAUNTON, S. O. Dunbar. MARYLAND. 


Caleb Foote. , wie 
oH. Whipple. BALTIMORE, N. Hickman. 


Jno. Gray, Jr. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
eee + saat 1. Whitton. | WASHINGTON, Kennedy & Elliott. 
New Beprorp, William Howe. F VIRGINIA. 
PLYMOUTH, W. S. Bartlett. | RrcHMoND, ‘R. D. Sanxay. 
WoRCESTER, C. Harris. | NoRFOLK, C. Hall. 
SPRINGFIELD, Samuel Bowles. KENTUCKY. 
NorTHAMPTON, J. H. Butler. || LEXINGTON, C. Wallace. 
LowELL, Oliver March. | OHIO 
AIrmEEsT, 5.8. & C. Adams. CINCINNATI, Josiah Drake. 


MAINE. _ | Marierta, N. Ward. 
PoRTLAND, Colman & Chisholm. | NORTH CAROLINA 
HALLOWELL, C. Spaulding. | RALEIGH, J. Gales & Son. 


BELFAST, James P. White. 1} SOUTH CAROLINA. 
AUGUSTA, G.S. Carpenter & Co. | CHaruesTon, Rey. 8. Gilman. 
BANGOR, Smith & Fenno. | ConuMBIA, B. D. Plant. 
EASTPORT, J. Beckford. | GEORGIA 


RHODE ISLAND. | Aveusra, W. J. Hobby. 


PROVIDENCE, B. Cranston & Co. | SAVANNAH, Thomas Purse. 


| 
: : ood ALABAMA. 
CONNECTICUT. '| Mosrzz, Dr. H. Gates. 


New Haven, B. & W. Noyes. | S 
HARTFORD, Canfield & Robbins. |. N ice Cee oe 
VERMONT. || CHRISTIANVILLE, B. S. Parsons. 


BURLINGTON, Rev. G. P. Ingersoll. MISSISSIPPI. 
BRATTLEBORO’, Joseph Steen. | NATCHEZ, N. L. Williams. 


NEW JERSEY. | LOUISIANA. 
TRENTON, _  D. Fenton. | New Orteans, E. Johns & Co. 


SALEM, 
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